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WORK of this 
Nature, that would 
ſo hardly find a Pa- 
tron, will ſtand the 
more in need of a 
Preface. that write in Com- 
mendation of Learning, uſually 
ſeek out ſome Great Genius to pre- 
fix to their Book, whom they make 
an Inſtance of all the Learning and 
Perfections that are deſcrib d in it. 
Mere I to chooſe a Patron con ſiſtent- 
ly with my Deſign, I muſt compli- 
ment him with the Weakneſs of his 
Parts and Shortneſs of his Under- 

A 2 Afſianding, 


ſtanding, which is ſuch a Compli- 
ment, as I preſume I ſhall willing- 
ly be excus'd from. But then 
a Preface will be the more neceſſa- 
ry to give an Account of my Under- 
taking, which is rather to enquire 
into the Abuſes 7 and to ſhew the 


1 Inſufficiency of Human Learning, 
= = than wholly to diſcredit its Uſe. - 
| 4 | : No Man ever did this without diſ- 
'F | paraging his own Underſtanding ; 
[i nor decry d Learning but for want 


of it ; it having been an Old Ob- 

ſervation, that will hold perpetual- 

Ty, That Knowledge has no Ene- 
mies except the Ignorant. An At- 

1 tempt of this Nature would be ut- 
= iz terly impracticable; for either it 
bi would be well perform d, and then 
it must be done by Reaſons bor- 

row'd from the Stores of Learning ; 
by which means, by reaſoning a- 

b gainſt Learning, we muſt, at the 
j Jame time, reaſon for it, and all 
Our 


PRE, FAE. 
our Arguments mu$t return upon 
us; or if the Performance were 
unlearned, it would be to no Pur- 


poſe, and might as well be let 


alone. This then is no fart of 
m Deſign. 9 


All. that I intend is, to take it 


domn from its ſupposd Heights, 


by expoſing the Vanity of it in ſe- 
veral Particulars, its Inſufficiency 


in the reſt, and I believe I might 


ſay its Difficulties in all: And 


there is the more need of this in an 
Age, in which it ſeems to be too much 
magnified ; and where Men are fond 
of Learning almoſt to the loſs of Re- 
ligion. Learning is our great Di- 
ana, nothing will paſs with our Men 
of Wit and Senſe, but what is agree- 
able with the nice$} Reaſon, and eve- 
ry Man's Reaſon is bis own Under- 


| ftanding : For if you examine them 
to the bottom, theſe mighty Preten- 
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FAN 
ders hade no truer Grounds to go 
upon than other Men, only they 
affect a Liberty of judging accor- 
ding to themſelves, and ( if they 


could be allow'd it) of making their 


own Judgment a Standard of O- 
thers. They plead for Right Rea- 


fon, but they mean their own, and 


talk of a reaſonable Religion, whil 
their own falſe Notions are miſta- 
ken for it; and while they ſeek 
the Goddeſs they embrace a Cloud. 
In the mean time they take us off 
from our ſureſt Guide, Religion 
ſuffers by their Contentions about 
it, and we are in danger of run- 
ning into Natural Religion. 


Where theſe Things will end 
GOD only knows ; it is to be ſuſ- 
pected they may at la$t end in the 


Thing we fear, and may bring us 
about to that Religion for w ich, 


of all others, we have the moſt ab- 


borrence : 


PREFACE. 


 borrence : For after Men have 


 try'd the Force of Natural Reaſon 


in Matters of Religion, they will 
ſoon be ſenſible of its Weakneſs ; 
and after they have run themſelves 
out of breath, and can center no 


where, they will be glad of any 


hold where they think they can find 


it; and rather than be always wan- 


_ dring, they will take up with an 
Infallible Guide. I am unwil- 
ling to entertain ſuch hard Thoughts 


of a neighbouring Church, as to 


think they are ſowing Diſcord a- 
mong us to that Purpoſe ; but I 


much fear we are doing their Work 


For them, and by our own Divi ſi- 


ons are making way for a Blind 
Faith and Implicit Obedience : 


And may it never be ſaid, That as 


Learning was one great Inſtrument 
under GOD, to bring about a Re- 


* formation; fo the Abuſe of it, by 
the Divine Permiſſion, has brought 
A 4 1s 
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PREFACE. 


us back to the ſame place from 


whence we came; and that our E- 
nemies have done that by ſecret 
Engines and domeſtic DiStraCti- 
ons, which by open Attempts they 
were never able 10 do. It is the 
Senſe of ſuch Dangers and ſuch A- 
buſes that has drawn from me theſe 
Reflections, and has inclin'd me to 
harder Thoughts, and poſſibly, to 
ſay, harſher things of ſome Parts of 
Learning than will be agreeable to 
the Humor of the Age 5 and yet if 
any one who thinks thus of me will 


only ſuſpend his Cenſure ſo long, till 


I draw my Concluſion, I am willing 


(a) Pic. 


Mirand. 


Exam. 


Van. Doct. | | 
Sent. Op. Storers of Letters, (a) a Man noted 


for his Piety as well as Parts, has 
= writ 


Vol. 2. 


P. 467. 


to hope, that the Goodneſs. of the 
End will atone for the hardeſt things 
that ſhall be ſaid in the Book. 


I am ſure I am not fingular in 


this Deſign ; one of the fir t Re- 


PR E F A CE. 
writ a Book to this purpoſe ; but it 
having been principally levelld a- 
gainſt Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, which 
is now ſo much out of credit, that it 
rather wants an Advocate to defend 
it, than a nem Adverſary to run it 
down: The Boob it ſelf is as much 
out of uſe as the Philoſophy is, that 
it deſigns to decry. He was fol- 
low'd in his Deſign by Lodovicus 
Vives (a) in better Latin, and Comet. 
with greater Eloquence, but Vi- 5 
ves's main Talent having been in p. 221. 
Philology, and having been leſs 
| converſant in Philoſophical Mat- 
ters, his Book is both very defective 
as to the Particulars it treats of, 
and being ſuited to the ancient Lite- 
rature, is leſs agreeable to the Ge- 
nius of our Age. What Cornelius 
Agri PPA (b) bas writ upon this Sub- (5)Devau. 
| ject is chiefly declamatory, and fit-**** 
ter for School- Boys, than of any 
jut Moment or Con ſideration in 


"ob 


(4) La va» 
nite des 
Sciences, 
Amſ. 88. 


rer. 
a ſerious Enquiry. And a French 
Book (a) lately publiſh'd upan the 
ame Subject, and with the ſame 
Title, tho well and piouſly writ, 
yet has nothing in it of what I ex- 
Fed ; and is rather a Sermon, 
than a Treatiſe of Science. None 
of theſe Authors, nor any ther I 
hade met with, have come up full yet 
to my Purpoſe ; nor hade I been a- 
ble to borrow much help from them; 
where I have, I have quoted them; 
and if in any other Things we hap- 
pen to agree, without remembring 
them, it is a fault of Memory ; 
and I make this Acknowledgment 
once for all. 4h 


Sir W. Temple and My. Wot- 
ton bave turn'd their Pens the o- 
ther way, and have been ſo much 
taken up with deſcribing the Beau- 
ties and Excellencies of Learning, 
as to have leſs occafton to diſcover |þ 

its | 


PREFACE. 


its Faults : Tho it was ſcarce poſ- 


ſible, whilſt they croſs'd one ano- 
ther's Opinion, either to commend 
Ancient Learning, without entring 
into the Defects of the Modern; or 
to prefer the Moderns, without cen- 
ſuring the Ancients ; ſo that by con- 


ſequence, tho' not profeſſedly , they 


have faPn into this Gontroverfie. 
T have, as far as poſhble, avoided 


ſaying any thing that has been ob- 
ſerved by them already, (tho per- 


haps this may be thought my Fault, 
and I may thereby have ſaid worſe 
things of my own); and if in any 
other things I have contradicted 


* them, I have done it in ſo tender 


a manner, as neither of them could 
blame, were they yet both living. 
1 have treated all Men with Decen- 
cy and Reſpect, except Monſ. Le 
Clerc, who has not deſerd d ſuch 
Treatment. I have bras little of 
Monſ. Perault, and a con * 
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ting, Architecture, Gardening, A- 


9 * 9 * rn OI * * © ths | * * 
Y « * 
oe 


and for ought I know, Mr. H's 


* 


ing is already become ſo Volumi- 


EFTA 
ble Part both of his and Mr. Wot- 
ton's Books, come not within my 
Account of Learning; for I bade 
nothing to ſay to Sculpture, Pain- 


griculture, &c. which I tabe to 
be more properly of Mechanical | 
Conſideration. But if Learned | 
Men will needs include theſe like- 
wiſe within the Compaſs of Lear- 
ning, it ſhall give me no diſtur- 
bance : The Bounds of Learning 
are of late wonderfully enlarged, 


Trade Papers may paſs in Time 
for a Volume of Learning. 


Not that there is any need of 
ſwelling the Account, for Learn- 


nous, that it begins to ſinkunder 
its own Weight, Books crowd in 
daily, and are heap d upon Books, 
and by the Multitude of them,both 
En N di- 


COR AGES © 
diſtract our Minds, and diſcou- 
y | rage our Endeavours. T hoſe that 
e | have beenwrit upon Ariſtotle, are 
- | almoſt innumerable ; Ina ver) few 
Centuries, from Albertus Mag- 
o nus, till a ſhort time after Luther, 
1 | there have been Twelve Thouſand 
Authors, that have either com- 
- | mented upon his Books, or follow d 
bim in his Opinions: Ihis we have 
- | from good Authority, tho the Au- 

; | thor that reports and cenſures it, 
had ſurely ff forgot, that he himſelf 
has ſtrenghen'd the Objection, by 
publiſhing a groſs Volume, only to 
give an Account of Ariſtotle, his 4 
Writings, and Followers. (e) But ce) v. vs. 4 
however their Number may be in Pic: 
| the Old Philoſophy, I believe we Pas 
may reckon by a modeſt Computa- 145 ac 
tion, that ſince that time to ours, 

we may have had double the Num- 

ber of Authors in the New; which 

rh ſome may look upon as an Ar- 
gument 
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gument of Learned Times ; for my 


we fewer Books, 


Faults that are to be avoided byl 


PREFACE. 


part I have quite different Thoughts 
of Things, and muSt needs eſteem 
it the great Miſchief of the Age we 
live in, and cannot but think we 


ſhould have more Learning, had 


I bave notwithſtanding adven- 
tur'd to throw in one to the Ac- 
count, but it is a very ſmall one, 
and writ with an honeſt Deſign of | 
leſſening the Number : I propoſe 
neither Credit nor Advantage, (for | 
T hope to take effectual care to be 
in the Dark) if I may do ſome lit- 
tle Service to Religion, and no 
Diſſervice to Learning, I have my 
End. I am enclined to hope the 
Treatiſe may be of ſome uſe, as an 
Hi torical Account, in obſerving | 
the Defects, and marking the 


Beginners; and, poſſibly, it may 
afford 


PREFACE. 
afford ſome Hints to wiſer Men. 
As it is, I offer it to the Public; 
if it proves uſeful I ſhall have 
much Satisfaction in my ſelf ; and 
if otherwiſe, I ſhall be very wil- 
| ling to be made a freſh Inſtance of 
that which J intend to prove, The 
Weakneſs of Human Under- 
ſtanding. 


SON. 
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SY ES INCE I firſt begun 


53 
67 t think, I have al- 
81 Swaps had a mean O- 


pinon of two things, 
5 Human Underſtan- 
N ding, and Human 
IS N Will The Weak- 
neſs of the latter is a confeſſed thing; 
we all of us feel it, and moſt Men 
* com- 


REFLECTIONS 


complain of it, but J have ſcarce yet met 
with any, that would own the Weak- 


neſs. of his Underſtanding : and yet 
they both ſpring from the {ame corrupt 
Fountain; and the ſame Cauſe, that 
has derived Contagion upon the Will, 


& 
: 


has ſpread Darkneſs upon the Under- 
ſtanding ; and however Men may pleaſe 

themſelves with anOpintonof their own 
Wiſdom, it js plain, the wie Men. 


know little, and they that are fulleſt 
themſelves, and boaſt the higheſt, do 


uſually ſee leaſt, and are only wiſe for 
want of thinking. 


We have had a mighty Controverſie 


of late betwixt the Old and New Phi- 


loſophers, and great inquiry has been 


made, whether the Preference is to be 


given to the Ancient or Modern Lear- 
ning; For my part I will not venture 
to engage in ſo warm a Controverſie ; 
but it's ſome Argument to me, that we 
have not over much of the thing, o- 
therwiſe we ſhould know better where 
to find it ; and if I would ſay any thing, 
I thonld be of Opinion, that neither 


ſide has ' reaſon to -boaſt, What the 
Wiſdom, of the Ancients was, is nor 
re ä 5 


upon LEARNING. 

ſo eaſily knownat this diſtance 3 by 
thoſe Specimens of 1t that are left us, 
it dots not appear to have had any 
thing in it very extraoadinary,or which 
might not be attained to by their Po- 
ſterity, without ſtanding upon their 
Shoulders. Have not ſome Dark and 
Oracular Expreſſions been eſteem'd e- 
nough to entitle a Man to the Repu- 
tation of Wiſdota > And was not any 
odd, and ſomet ime extravagant, Opi- 
nion, if ſubtilely maintained, ſuffici- 
ent to ſet a Man at the Head of a 
Party, and make him the Author of a 
Sect of Philoſophers 2 The moſt An- 
cient Philoſophy was uſually wrapt up 
and ifvol\'d in Symbols and Numbers, 
which, as far as they can be explain'd, 
do not contain any thing very my- 
ſterious z hut it was the Intereſt of theſe 
Great Men to keep x Diſtance, and be 
always in the Clouds, that they might 
be thought profound and procure a 
Venerat ion by the Obſcurity of their 
Wrieings. They that have writ more 
plainly; have (at leaſt forme of them) 
been plain to àn Objection, and have 
ſfaid little more, than whit good Senſe, 
Improv'd by Obſervation and Thought, 

rkg 32 


3 
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would ſuggeſt to moſt Men without 
Reading. To ſay nothing here of the | 
vaſt variety of Opinions amongſt them, 
which will fall in more properly in 
the thread of my Diſcourſe ; they did 
not agree in the firft Criterious of 
Truth, which they have made as ma- 
ny and as different as could poſhbly be 
thought of, and carried their Differen- 
ces fo far, that it put the Scepticks 
pretty early upon doubting of every 
thing, and at laſt brought them to de- 
ny, that there was any ſuch thing - ag 
Truth in the World. 949 


T xe Moderns have not yet gone | 
ſo far, but they have made ſome Ad- 
vances, and ſeem, by pretty eaſie Con- 
ſequences, to be leading us towards it: 
For ſince Ariſtotle's Philoſophy has 
been exploded in the Schools, under 
whom we had more Peace, and poſlibly | 
almoſt as much Truth as we have had | 

| fince, we have not been able to fix 
any where, but have been wavering | 
from one Opinion to another. The | 
Platonick Philoſophy was firſt intro- 
duced with the Greek Learning, and | 
wonderfully- obtain'd for ſome time, 
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upon LSAAN ING. 
among the Men of Polite Letters; 
but however Divine it miglit ſeem at 
firſt, and for that reaſon was enter - 
tain 2 more favourably, it was found 
upon a ſhort tryal to lead to Hereſie, 
and ſo went off again under a Cloud. 
The Moderns were now wiſe enough 
to ſet aip for themſelves, and were more 
pleas d with their own Inventions, than 
wich che dry Syſtems of the Old Phi- 
loſophers. Several attempts were made 
— nor had they ſet out 
long or done hr till they ** run 
themſelves into ſuch a maze, That 
M. Des Cartes thought it neceſſary to 
ſit down and Fo whether they 
were not all out of the way: His 
doubts increaſed upon him by Joubt- 
in g, and he muſt have continued under 
Jo hadi he not by a ſtrange. turn of 
Tho ht ſtruck Evidence out of Un- 
3 ; for che found ſuch ſtrength. 
and conviction in doubting, that he 
brings ali Argument from it to prove 
a firſt Truth, The reality of his own 
Exiſtenee : He likewiſe bor rowed 
great light from Leas, which have 
been ſince improvid, by comparing 
their emen and dilagrecment with 
0599 B 3 ons 
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one another, and with the Reality of 
things: And fince that conformity has 
not been evident enough, we have 

been conſulting the Divine acy©- or 
Ideal World, to fetch thence more 

fect Ideas, and are at laſt come to 
ſee all things in GOD ; a way 
which, could it be as eaſily made out, 
as it is aſſerted, I do not fee, what 
we could defire further; for we ſhall 
hardly ſee more clearly m a State of 
Glory: But all theſe Particulars we 
ſhall meet with, as we go along. 


WAA has been ſaid of Philoſo- 
phy, is true in other ſorts of Learning, 
and however we may be puffed dp 
with vain conceits, and S ee 
ſelves with Diſcoveries of Now Marlulg 
of Learning, and fancy there is little 
hid from the profound Search and ac- 
curate Enquiries of ſo Learned an 
Age; to me it ſeems: we are yet 
much in the Dark, that many of our 
Diſcoveries, are purely imaginary, and 
that the State of Learning is ſo far 
from Perfection, much more from 
being the Subject of Offtentation, That 

ir ought to teach us Modeſty, and 

ö | £ <0] keep 

eh 


upon LEARNING. 


keep us Humble. To this end, I 
propoſe to trace it in its ſeveral 
Branches ; and were the Management 
of my Argument anſwerable to the 

Truth of it, I ſhould not doubt of 
gens Satisfaction to impartial Rea- 
CIS. | 
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as it is the common condition of Speech» 
muſt be ſubmitted to, and is no Obje- 
ction in plain Laws and eaſie Precepts, 
that are intelligible enough in any 
Language; yet in Matters of Science, 
it is much otherwiſe; theſe are nice 
things z the ſtrict Meaning is to be 
obſerv'd in them ; nor can we miſtaxe 


a Word without loſing the Notion. _ 


TRE firſt Language, the Hebrew, 
was very plain and fimple, (a good 
Argument of its being an Original) 
conſiſting of few Roots, and thoſe 
very ſimple and uncompounded : 'It 
ſeems fitted for the purpoſe, for which 
it was deſigm d, which was not ſo 
much 'to improve' Men's Knowledge, 
as to better their Lives, and this End 
: Indeed the 
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0 upon DRARRINOG. 
were put upon Coining new Wurds to 
expreſs the new Tdozs they had of 

things. This has enlarged th Bounds 
of Language, and ſwoln it roſnchi a 
height, that its Redundancy ' is nom a 
greater In convenience, than the Defe. 
Kindel of it was before. 575 bat 


"Tus E Avena bangua- 
gesarechiefly two; Firſt, Thein Vari- 


ety : And Secondly, Their Mutability. 
1. Were there only one 8 in 


the World, Learning would: be 
much eaſier thing, than ir nom = 5 
Men might then immediately apply to 
things, Whereas now a: great part of 
our time is ſpem in Words, ahd that 
with. ſo little Advantage, that WN af. 
ten blunt the edge of oun Underſfand 
ings by dealing with ſuch nabgh and 
unpleaſaut tools: For however apt 
Men miau be to over. valuethꝭ Tongues, 
and to think they hau made a cid 


rable progreſs in Learning, when they 


haveiouce OVEr-COme: theſe; yet im re- 
ality there isi no internal u ortim in 
high; * an& Mew nay: ee a 
thouſand Languages without: bring 
n unleſs they attend eee 
dt 
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ſeparated, and many Difficulties to be 
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that they deliver: It is in order to this 


that they are to be learnt, and it is 


the hard condition of Learning, that 
in this reſpect, it cannot be without 
them ʒ This labour muſt neceſſarily be 
devour'd in our way to Knowledge, 
and every Man muſt dig in this: Mine, 
that hopes to be Maſter of the Trea- 
ſure it conceals; much Droſs is to be 


WIEN I ſpeak of the Variety of 
Languages, I do not mean that all of 
them are neceſſary, at leaſt not to all 


ſorts of Learning ; were this our Caſe, 
we could have few compleat Scholars; 
but tho all of them be not neceſſary, 


yet ſome of them are allow'd to be ſo, 
particularly ſuch as are ſtiled Learned; 
and there is ſuch a Connexion among 


moſt Tongues of the ſame kind, that 


it is hard to excel] in any one, with- : 
out ſome tolerable skill in the reſt. 


This is pretty plain in the Greek-and 


Latin, and the reaſon is clearer in the 


Eaſtern Tongues, where the Affinity 


is greater. Two of the Languages 
that in their different kinds pretend to 
moſt 


—_ 7 
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upon LEARNING. 13 
moſt Learning, (I do not here inquire, 
how truly) are the Arabick and Greek, 
and it happens not well, that theſe two 
are the moſt copious and difficult. 

They that have skill (2) in the firſt (0)w.wa. 
aſſure us, that it abounds in Synony- & * 
mous Words, that it has five hundred 
Words for a Lyon, and almoſt a thou- 
ſand for à Sword, which are enough 
to make an intire Language ; and al- 
moſt as many as all the Radicals in 
the Hebrew Tongue. And as for the 
Greek, which is unconteſtedly Learn- 
ed, moſt know how copious it is; for 
= tho' its Radicals are not ſo many as x i 
might be imagin'd, which {ome have | 
= computed not much to exceed three 
3 thouſand, (5) yet this is abundantly ( wx. 
made up in its Compolitions, and how- &. Ch. ca. 
ever ſimple it may be in its Roots, it “. 
{preads very widely in its Branches: 
If we add to this, its many different 
Dialects, and all the various Inflecti- | 
ons of Nouns and Verbs, which di- *Y 
verſifie Words, and diſtinguiſh them | 
from themſelves ; this will {well the | 
Account much higher, and make it 1 
almoſt an infinite thing. So that what 
from the Variety of Languages, and 
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the Cypia of thoſe that are reputed 
Learned, one great Obſtruction lies in 


TEE other Inconvenience is from 
their Mutability + for whatever their 
Number may be, yet were there Na- 
ture fix d, and their Condition ſtated, 
the Meaſures that are taken from them 


might be more ſteady; but when to the 


Multitude of them, we add their Mu- 


tability, we are ſtill under greater 


Difficulties. Words, like other things, 
are {ubje& to the common Fate of Vi- 
ciſſitude and Change; they are always 


in Flux, Ebbing and Flowing, and | 


have ſcarce any fixed Period: For be- 
ing govern'd by Cuſtom, which it ſelf 


depends upon one of the moſt uncon- 


ſtant things in the World, the Humour 
of the People, it is ſcarce poſſible it 
ſhould be otherwiſe : No Prince ever 
gave Laws to theſe. Cæſar, who gave 
Laws to Rome, could give none to 
its Language; and it was look'd upon 
as the heighth of Flattery in that 
Sycophant, that offer d to Comple- 


ment him with ſuch an extravagant 
Power ; in this, Cuſtom is only abſo- 


late, 


upon LEARNING. 15 
lute. We can ſcarce have a better 
inſtance of this, than in the Tongue 
we are now ſpeaking of, the Latin; 
that Language that was ſpoke ſoon af- 
ter the Foundation of Rome, was per- 
fetly unintelligible in the Age of Au- 
guſtus 5 nay, ſome hundred Years af- 
ter that Period, and not 150, before 
Cicero's Time, the Tongue, that was 
then Vulgar, can hardly now be un- 
derſtood without a Comment. This 
is evident from the Inſcription upon 
the Columma Roſtrata, that is yet in 
being, and a Copy of which has been 
given us by Biſhop Walton (c). In Ci- (c)proteg. 
 cero's Age, that Tongue was in its ?“? 
full heighth ; it had been growing up 
till then, ever after it was declining, 
and had only one ſhort Stage of Per- 
fection. They that came after were 
J obſerv'd to write with ſome mixture, 
| even Livy had his Patavuinity, which is 
moſt probably underſtood of a Tin- 
Aure from his Country Education. 
| 


SUCCESSIVELY on, they were 
more corrupt; Paterculus, Seneca, &c. 
; ſtill writ with a greater mixture; till 
at. laſt, either by mixing with Foreign 

N Nations, 


16 


in their Laws and Courts of Judi+ 


confind to the Vulgar. 
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Nations, in ſending Colonies, or by 
the breaking in of Barbarous People 


upon them, the Language ſunk into 


Decay, and became utterly Barba- 
— gos, So 
Tx x Greek Tongue had the ſame 
Fortune with the Latin, tho' it con- 
tinued Vulgar longer; for as Greece 
did aſſiſt the Romans, in giving Per- 
fection to their Speech, (they having 
not begun to cultivate Arts, or poliſh 
their Language, till they had ſubdud 
Greece) ſo they received a great Tin- | 
cture and Corruption from their Con- 
querors; either firſt, when they be- 
came an Acceſſion to their Empire, 
as appears from thoſe that writ in | 
that Tongue after the Reduction of | 
Greece ; or after, when the Empire 


IJ : | 5 
was tranſlated to Conſtantinople, and 


that City became new Rome, and the 
Seat of the Empire. From that time 
the Greek ſunk a- pace, as muſt needs | 
be expected, where the Latin was the | 
Court Language, and made uſe of 


cature ; and the Greek in a manner | 


In Juſtini- 


ans 8 


>> IS 
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an's Time, who was not very long af. 
ter Conſtantine, it is plain, it was 
much corrupted, as is evident, from 

the Ad of the Councils of theſe Times, 

and the Acclamations of the People 

and Clergy on ſuch Occafions, Inſtan- 

ces whereof are given by Du Freſne, 

in his Learned Preface to his Greek 


Gloſſary (4). As we deſcend lower (4) S. 7. 


the Corruption is greater, as is ſhewn 
by the ſame Learned Perſon : The 
Reduction of Conſtantinople by the 
Franks, was one other great Blow, the 
laſt and fatal ſtroke was given by that 
Deluge of Barbariſm,in the Inundation 
of the Turks, who bore down all before 


them. What the Condition of it now 


is, may be ſeen in Cruſius, (e) whence (e) Turce- 


will appear not only the preſent cor- Sec. p. 99. 
rupt State of that Tongue, but alſo 


224, Cc. 


the Reaſons from which it proceeds, 
either from the mixture of the Latin, 


s the Turco-Arabic, and other Foreign 


Tongues ; or by dividing Words that 
ſhould be conjoyn'd, or running two 


Words into one, that ſhould be divi- 


ded ; or by other Faults in Orchogra- 
Phy, that is now in great neglect a- 


mong them. And what is moſt me- 


C lancholy 
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REFLECTIONS | 
lancholy in the Account, is, That e- 
ven at A:Þens, that was once Renown- 
ed for Learning and Eloquence.; their 
n N Ain 4-71 
Tongue is now more Corrupt and Bar- 


barous, than in any other part of 


Greece ; to that degree, as is there ta- 
ken notice of, that it would draw tears 


from any one to obſerve (F) the mi- 
ſerable Change. In all parts of Greece, 


their Speech is ſo far degenerated from 
its ancient Purity, that as a Learned 


Greek cannot throughly underſtand 


the Modern Vulgar Tongue, much 
leſs is the Ancient Greek underſtood 
by che-Moderns, 


No y under this great Multiplicity, | 
as well as Change, what Difficulties | 


are we to ſtruggle, with, and what 


Uncertainties are. to be over- come? 
Our Words are ſo many, and ſo un- 
certain, that there is both great Dif- 


ficulty in becoming Maſters of them, 


and, after that, in fixing and determi- i 
ning their Senſe: We are to trace 
them up to their firſt Originals, and | 
afterwards to purſue them down to | 
their laſt Decay, to mark their ſeve- 
ral Times and Periods, in all which 
| they 
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they much vary, and are often capable 
of different Meanings, or their true 
Meaning is very obſcure. There is on- 
ly one way of coming at their Mean- 
ing, after they become dead Langua- 

ges, and ceaſe to be Vulgar, by the 
Books that have been writ in them ; 
but beſides the want we are in of 
ſome of theſe, and Defects in thoſe 
we have, tho' they might ſerve well 
enough for common Ends and Uſes ; 
yet the things we are now enquiring 
after, are Matters of Science, which 
are abſtruſe things, and not ſo eaſie to 
be expreſs'd in ſuch proper Terms, as 
are not liable to be miſ- underſtood; 
Such particularly are Terms of Art, 
that muſt needs be obſcure, as being 
too comprehenſive, and taking in more 
Notions than one, under the ſame 
Word: Which tho' of good uſe, as be- 
ing deſign'd to make Knowledge more 
„Compendious, yet have frequently turn- 
ed the other way, by requiring large 
Comments, that have been often'writ 
upon a ſingle Word, and perhaps after 
all have left it more doubtful than it 
: | Wäg before? 7 g olle 
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pos'd for the French Tongue (which as 


which Care, it has not eſcaped Cen- 
how impoſſible it is to ſet Bounds, or 


only every Tongue, but every Faculty 


5 
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DxicTioNARIES indeed have 
been call'd in to our Aſſiſtance, which 
have been compil'd with much Pains 
and in great Plenty , not only for 
Words, hut for Sciences and Arts; but 
beſides the no great Agreement that is 
among them, they are ſwoln to ſuch a 
height, and become ſo numerous, that 
thoſe very Books, that were deſign'd as 
Helps, now breed Confufion, and their 
Bulk and Number is become a Bur- 
then. Such alone as have been Com- | 


yet is no Learned Language, though | 
it bids pretty fair for 5 would fill a | 


- Library, and only one of thoſe, and | 


that not the largeſt, has been the | 
Work of Forty Years, tho' it was 
carried on by the united Labours 
of the French Academy ; after all | 


ture, but has been thought to want 
Correction; and does thereby ſhew | 


give a Standard to Language, for 
which purpoſe it was deſign'd. Not 


has met with this help; Dictionaries are 
become a great part of Learning, and 
N nothing 
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nothing remains, but that as it has 
fard with Bibliotheques, which were 
grown ſo numerous, that (g) a Bibl:- 75 v. Ant. 
otheca Bibliothecarum was thought a Leiſer. ry 
neceſſary Work, ſo Dictionaries ſhould + 
have the like ſervice done them ; a 
Dictionarium Diftionariorum, might be 
| a Work of ſome Uſe, I am ſure of 
great Bulk, and I wonder it has not 
been yet undertaken, 


wàj/. To redreſs and heal all theſe In- 
- conveniencies, an Univerfal Remedy, 
- has indeed been thought of; a Real 
5 Character and Philoſophical Language, 
1 a Work that has been purſued of 
a late with great Application, and with 
a 8 ſome Expectat ions of Succeſs and Ad- 
e vantage; But however plauſible this 
may ſeem at a diſtance, it is to be 
fear d, it is only ſo in the Theory, 
and that upon Tryal, it will be found 
„an impracticable thing. For this 
Language being defigned not to ex- 
w preſs Words but Things, we muſt 
r firſt be agreed about the Nature 
of Things, before we can fix Marks 
and Characters to repreſent them, and 
very much deſpair of ſuch an Agree- 
2 C 
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(b) Real 
Char. Par. 
2. V. 2. 


Biſhop Wilkins firſt undertook this 
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ment. To name only one; When 


Deſign, (h) Subſtance and Accidents 
were a receiv'd Diviſion, and accor- 
dingly in ranking things, and redu- 
eing them to Heads, (which is the 
great Excellency of this Deſign) He 
proceeds according to the Order they 
ſtand in, of Subſtance and Accidents, 
in the Scale of Predicaments ; but 
were he to begin now, and Mould ſuit 
his Deſign to the Philoſophy in Vogue, 
he muſt draw a new Scheme, and in- 
ſtead of Accidents muſt take in Modes, 
which are very different from Acci- 
dents, both in Nature and Number. 
Biſhop Wilkins was an extraordinary | 
Perſon, but very Projecting, and I 

doubt this Deſign may go along with | 
his Dedalus and Archimedes, and be 
ranked with his j/ying Chariot. and 
Voyage to the Moon. The Diviſion of 
Tongues was inflicted by GOD, as a 
Curſe upon Human Ambition, and 
may have been continued ſince for 
the ſame Reaſon ; and as no Reme- 
dy has been yet found, ſo it is moſt 
probable, it is not to be expected, nor 
are we to hope to Unite that which | 
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G OD has divided. The Providence 
of GOD may have ſo order'd it for 


a Check to Men's Pride, who are o- 


therwiſe apt to be building Babels, 
were there no Difficulties to obſtruct 
and exerciſe them in their way, 
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CHAP: II. 
Of Grammar. 


Xxx, 2 H 6 Grammar be 
— 


look d upon by max 
ny as a trivial thing, 
d and: only the Em- 
ployment of our 
Louth, yet the Grea- 
. teſt Men have not 
thought it beneath their Care; Plato 
and Aiftorle among the Greeks, and 
= Cz2ſar' and Varro among the Latins, 
have treated of this Subject. In our 
times the Common Grammar, that 
3%s under the Name of Mr. Lily, was 
F194 5 0 


a6 REFLECTIONS. 
done by ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
Men of the Age ; The Engliſh Rudi- 
ments by Dr. Cholet Dean of Paul's, 
with a Preface to the firſt Editions, 
directing its uſe by no leſs Man than 
Cardinal Polſæey; The moſt Rational 
part, the Syntax, was Writ or Corrected 
(3) p. Tom. (i) by Eraſmus, and the other Parts 


1. P. 141. by other Hands: So that though Mr. f 


Lily now bears the Name, which while 
living he always modeſtly refus d, yet 
it was carried on by the joint Endea- 
vours of ſeveral Learned Men, and he 


that Work. 


perhaps had not the largeſt ſhare in | 


W RE there more of Cæſar and | 
Varro extant, they might be of good 5 


uſe to us in our Enquiries, but all Cæ- 


and only ſome parts of Varra left, we 
want two good Helps: Tho froin 


thoſe ſhort Specimens we have of 
Ceſar, we were not to expect itoo much 


(DL 19. from him; he has been quoted by (A 


A. Cellius with a doubtful /Charatter, 


e 


Q) L. 1. and twice or thrice (I) by CH¹ariſi an 


"EY ori ice (0 Dy Char 
Yn, Ancient Grammarian, and abways to 


Correct him, as he will ſeem to: de- 
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upon LEARNING. 
ſerve to any one who will take the 
pains to conſult the particular Places: 
And as for Varro, his Books are chiefly 
about the Etymologies of Words, which 
are of no great uſe, being obſcure 
and uncertain. Ty 


TRE following Grammarians are yet 
more defective; we have a large Col- 
lection of them put out by Put ſchius, 
who (againſt the Cuſtom of moſt E- 
ditors, that ſeldom uſe to ſpeak diſpa- 
ragingly of their Authors) ingenuouſly 
confefleth, that ſome of them were 
ſcarce worth an Edition. And moſt 
of them having been writ, either 
when Learning was low, or after Bar- 


bariſm had begun to overflow the Em- 


pire, it is no wonder that they do not 
riſe above their Level, or that while 
they lay down Rules in this Art, they 


ſcarce Write in tolerable Latin + Priſ- 
cian himſelf will be no Exception to 


this, who, notwithſtanding his Strict- 
neſs in giving Rules, and Severity in 


Cenſuring others, has much ado to 


preſerve himſelf from Barbariſm: Let 


any one read ſome of his firſt Lines, 


he will need go no farther to make a 
Judgment. 


SOME. 
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Sou E of our Modern Criticks 


have deſerv'd well of this Art, who as 


they have us d more Perſpicuity, ſo 
they have writ with much greater Pu- 
rity, than moſt of tlie Ancient Gram- 
marians have done: Valla, Eraſmus, 
and ourLinacer havetaken much Pains, 
and ſhown great Judgment in this 
Matter; and yet after all, as if nothing 
had been done, ariſeth Sanctius, and 
after him Schioppius, and correct all 
that had gone before them. Cicero and 
Quinctilian were blind with theſe Men, 
who made ſuch Diſcoveries, as never 
had been thought of, by any of the 


Ancients ; all Grammar before them 


was, Cloacina, polluted and full of Mi- 


ſtakes; theirs only is the true Way, 


which they pretend is highly Rational, 
containing few and eaſie Rules, and, 
under theſe, ſcarce any Exceptions. 
Tho! if this new Method be examin'd, 


it will be found as fallacious, and they 


as fallible as other Men: Sanctius's 


great Principle on which he goes, is, 
That Languages, and particularly the 


Latin, are not purely arbitrary, or de- 


pending barel) on Uſe and Cuſtom, 
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but that an Analogy has been obſer- 
ved, and a Reaſon may be given of the 
Idioms of Tongues, and upon this he 
builds a Rational Grammar. This 
perhaps might hold in ſome Meaſure 
in the Hebrew, as far as its Words 
were impos d upon juſt- Reaſons ; 
but in the Latin Tongue, which he 
treats of, that was firſt form'd, and af- 
terwards grew up in Confuſion ; and 
under a People, while they were yet 


_ Barbarous, we are not to expect ſuch 
mighty Regularity. The Romans 


knew nothing of Grammar, till the 
Times of Ennivs, when that Tongue 
was pretty well grown, and conſequent- 
ly could have no great regard to it in 
forming their Language; and therefore 
for any one now, to pretend to fix the 
Analogy of Words, or to reduce all 
under ſtrict Rule, is to ſet Bounds 


where they were never intended, and 


to find a Reaſon that was never 
meant. Had Grammar been as Anci- 
ent as Languages, we might have pro- 
ceeded in this manner; but it being in- 
vented only as a Help, and not framed 
Originally as an immutable Rule, we 
muſt ſuit it to our Buſineſs as well as 

We 
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we can, but are not to expect it ſhould 


be Uniform, and not liable to many 


7 


Exceptions. 


To take a ſhort view of ſome Par- 
ticulars ; (1.) As to Letters, we are not 
yet agreed about their Original, which 


might be of uſe in fixing our Alphabets; 


for tho' the Greek Letters, and from 


them the Latin, ſeem deriv'd from the 


Phœnician, and theſe again from the 


ancient Hebrew, as has been attempted 


to be ſhewn, not only from Hiſtory, 
but from the Affinity of Letters, by 
turning the Hebrew Characters to- 
wards the Right Hand, according to 


our way of Reading; yet there lies 


one great Objection againſt this, That 


Cadmus, who brought the Phanician 


Letters among the Greeks, 1s only 
ſaid to have brought ſixteen, and 


therefore muſt have left ſome behind 
him; for the Phænician or Hebrew Al- 


phabet was always fixt, and of the 
{ame length as now, firce we have 
had any Writing ; a ſtanding Evidence 


of which we have in ſeveral Alphabe- 


tical Pſalms and Chapters. Were this 


more certain, it would help to deter- 


mine 
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mine our Alphabets, both as to their 

Numbers and Powers; whereas now we 
are uncertain in both, and there 
are great Diſputes among the Critics, 
as to ſome of the Elements, whether 
they be Letters or no. 


2.) IN the Etymological or Ana-. 
10 15 part, we labour under the ſame 
Difficulties; nor can it be otherwiſe, 
where Languages were ſo much the 
Effect of Chance, and were not fram'd 
by any ſettled or eſtabliſſ'd Rules. 
When Varro writ his Book, De Lingua 
Lating, it is plain this Analog) was a 
diſputable thing; he brings ſeveral 
Objections againſt, as well as Reaſons 
for it, and his Inſtances are ſo many, 
and his Objections ſo conſiderable, 
that he muſt Rec be allowed to have 
left it doubtful. In the ſame Age, \ 
| when a Queſtion was put by Pompey Eu. e 
to moſt of the Learned Men in Rome, LH (on; 
0) concerning the Analogy of à very 60% © 
common Word, they could come to _ BI 
no Reſolution about i it, tho' Cicero was 
one of the Number, and ſo it was left 
undetermin'd. And if the thing were 
lo much controverred among them, 


who 
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(n)De vit. 
Sermon. 


ſparſim. 


of Words that are perpetually varying. 


ents, are not only diſſik d, but are 


and yet becauſe they have not been 
us 'd by the beſt Claſſic Authors, but 


REFLECTIONS 
who had better opportunities of En- 
quiry, as living nearer the Original, 
when many Monuments of Antiquity 
were left, and the Latin yet a living 


Language among them, ; 1t muſt needs 


be much more ſo to us, who live at 
this diſtance, and want many of their | 
Helps: Our greateſt Light muſt be 


borrow'd from their Books, and we 


can be only more Happy in the Ap- 


plication. Accordingly we follow | 


them pretty cloſe, and are much more 
directed by the Cuſtom of Ancient and 
Approved Authors, than by the Reaſon 


How many Words are there a reeable 
enough with Analogy, and of Modern 
uſe among Learned Men, which yet, 
becauſe they are not us'd by the Anci- 


look'd upon by the Critics, as Vitia 
Sermonis 2 Innumerable Inſtances may 
be had (n) in Yoſſrus : Few Men would 
be afraid to ule, Incertitudo, Ingrati- 
tudo, and other Words of the like Na- 
ture; there is nothing diſagreeable in | 
them, or diſproportionable to Speech; 


have 


s th + A 7 * . Pa x.4 Ox. 41x 
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have been ſeemin gly avoided, when 


they came in their way; and either 
Paraphras' d, or- Greek Words put in 
their room, they have been exploded 
The Ano 


by our Modern Criticks. 
maliſms i in Words have deen ſo many, 
and the Differences yet more among 
thoſe that have eee of them, that 


ſome have gone ſo far as to deny the 
thing it ſelf, and to allow n0 der mace” 


either! 11 - the Greek'or Lean 


W So sl 0101801 2 


3. Gs {Sith K 15 fired no bet - 
ter in the conſtructive Part, whether 


we will be guided by Rules, or Autho- 


rity of Beſt A Authors ; the number of 
Rules is become a Burden, and the 
Multitude of Exceptions is yet more 


Vexatious: If we will believe Sabiop- 


pitts, there are five hundred Rules in 


our Common Grammars, in the Sys 
zar only of Nouns, and Verbs, — 


Participles, and ſcarce any of thoſe 
without their Exceptions, and ſo pro- 
portionably in the other Parts of Syn- 
tax ; all which muſt employ a great 


part "bÞ: our Time. Or if we will be 
Directed by Authorities, the Critics 
have been ſo unmercifully ſevere, that 


9 we 
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RAHLECITAYNS 
wen Carte know. Whieh to follow- 
Giotre, tho the meſt unexceptienable, 
has not gſcap'd cheip Cenſure, le hag 
been palted by them; and V alla and # IB 
r Hüve charged him with: Sele“ 
cum: Diiitiiis cn, Athanis | 
 enabiulnimus ad te feribgte; and. | 
% . in nine haber em dene (are 
Efaſ. Cice- cited Paſſages to this Purpoſe. And in- 
5 Jed tha Gie-rabe leeFd.upon asa Stars 
9: 70m v. dad Language wir vs, et he was 
vadis,. 1. not ſo to thoſe of his own Age; Atticus 
. 25. ( in an Epiſtle te him, een 1 
3 mu »wathrfalſe Latin, and be A Bet 2 
pon 4 Vindicatiop, he defends himfelf 
Magn the ene, of Terence 3 of that, 
whatbuer Cicero be to us, Terence,was Mi 
then the; bettet Authority, Neither o 
them ſure are unexceptionable, 2 


1 | any othfir that we eqn meet with, the | 
| TS conan Search chrough ths E 

| FT Set. 11 tia Ts ;i10 * , 

. 4. 1 has been dhe Sab. - 
je& of great Debates, eſpecially in the 
Greek — the Pronuncyation, of 
which has been more neglected: 5 And 2 55 
tho at firſt View, it way ſeem alight BE 
ng” and: * worth a Heber 2 
yet 


from two very Eminent Men, both f 


14849814 8 
Ir was in the 
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yet the neglect of it has been of very 
ill conſequence to that Tongue. For 
while the Modern Greeks had little 
regard to the Powers of their Letters, 
and mix d and confounded the Sbunds 


of their Vowels and Diphthongs, and 


run moſt of them into one, in their Pro- 
nuneation, they came at laſt in many 
Words, to Write as they Spoke, which 
was one great occaſion of the Corrup- 
tion, of their Tongue. This Vicious 
way of Speaking was brought by the 
exiPd Greeks: into Itahy, and from 
thence together with Learning, ſpread 
over the greateſ part of Europe, till 
it met with a check here in England, 


them fucceſhively Proſeſſors in the U- +1 4 
ner ſaty of Cambridge 4 Sir, Thomas » a * 
cauſe the Controverſie is not much. 
known; and may afford ſome light to 
the Pronunciation of the Greek, Iwill! 
give a brief Account of this Gram 
maticab Waris: © 18 gol N 
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latter end of Hen. 
VIIꝭs Reign, that Suit au Cheek 
began to obſerve: the Inconneyiencies 
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26 REFLECTIONS 
in this ſort of Pronunciation; they 
ſaw that not only the Beauty of the 
Language was loſt in this way, but like- 


wiſe its very Spirit and Life were gone, 


by the loſs of ſo many Vowels and 


Diphthongs, and the Language become 


Fejune and Languid: In this way of 
ſpeaking it, nothing of Numeroſity 
appear d in the Ancient Orators and 
Rhetoricians, nor thoſe flowing Pe- 
riods, for which they had been re- 
nown'd in Old Greece ; neither could 
they themſelves ſhew their Eloquence, 
in their Orations or Lectures, for want 
of the Beauty and Variety of Sounds. 


N 
8 


This put them upon thinking of a Re- 


(a)F.chez, formation, (q) and having conſulted moſt 
De Ling. of the Ancient Rhetoriciaus, and o- 


Gr. *70-.. ther Greek Authors, who had treated of 


nu uc. Diſ. 


pur. cam Sounds, and finding ſufficient Grounds 
— from thence for an Alteration, with the 
Wanſ#ſ- Conſent of moſt of the Learned Lin- 
De pro- — in the Univerſity, they ſet a- 
ng. bout the Work, with ſome little Op- 
poſition at firſt, but afterwards with 
Succeſs, and almoſt general Approba- 
tion. Cromwell was then Chancellor 
of the Univerſity, under whom Re- 
formations were not fo dangerous, but 
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Gardiner ſucceeding, who diſliked all 


Innovations, a ſtop was put for tome 


that Ceſar never Exercis d, of giving 
Law to Words, and having writ to 
Cheek then Greek Profeſſor, to deſiſt 


ality was the Ancient and true way, 
and not meet ing with a ſuitable com- 
pliance, he ſends out an Order in his 
own Name and the Senate's, which be- 


vg 
N 


ing too long to inſert at large, I ſhall 


only mention two or three Heads of it, 
as being ſomewhat extraordinary. 


L | Quiſquis noſtram poteſtatem agnoſcic, 

= uſu publico præſentis ſeculi alienos, pri- 

vato judicio affingere ne audeto. 
Diphthongos Græcas nedum Latinas, 


ducito 


* 


ND e primito. 5 


time; This Man aſſum'd a Power, 


from this new Method, which in re- 


fonos literis ſtue Greeis ſive Latini ab 


nift id digreſis exigat, ſonis ue di- 


As ab E, & et, ab t, ſong ne diftin- 


4 guito, 'tanium in Orthographia diſcri- 
h men'\ſeruato u, 1, u, uns godemque ſo- 


Ne multa. In ſonis omnino ne Philo. 
= ſephator, ſed utitor preſemibus.—— 85 


3 After 


37 


28 


( Gloſ. 
Gr. Præf. 
9. 12. 


that look d that way, and a Man would 


REFLECTIONS 
After ſuch a publick Declaration; 
there was no farther room for private 
Judgment, an Obedience was paid, and 
Gardimer's way prevail'd, till a Refor- 
mation in Religion, made way for 2 
Reformation in Language, that has ob- 
tain'dever fince. However, the Contro- 
verſie was then manag'd with much 
Warmth and Learning; Gardiner in- 
ſiſted principally upon Cuſtom, and 
the Authority of the preſent Greeks - 
On the other ſide, they pleaded Anti- 
quity, and that drawn down from 


the moſt Ancient Authors ; ſeveral 


of the Greek Rhetoricians were brought 
into the Controverſie, and other Au- 
thors that had dropt any Expreſſion 


wonder to ſee ſo much Learning 
ſhewn_ on ſo dry a Subject. Where 
the Victory lay is pretty viſible, and 
ſo great a Man (7) as D. Frefne. 
could not have been at a loſs, how 
to determine the Matter, had he not 


been poſſeſs d with Partiality for a 


Party, which he ſhews too plainly, 
by blaming Biſhop Godwin (though 
very - unjuſtly) for leaving Gardiner 
out of his Catalogue of Biſho * 5 
TNF” E 
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Bur I have run out too far in 
Grammatical Niceties, whoever de- 
fires more on this Subje&, may meet 
with enough in Biſhop Wilkins (/) (1 R-Cher, 
and I have principally infiſted on { G. 
ſuch Particulars as have been neg- 


lected or over-look'd by him. 
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Of RRHETORICK and 
ELoQUENCE. 


a 


* 
* 


S © Grammar teacheth 
us to ſpeak properly, 
ſo it 1s the Part of 
FL Rhetorick to in- 
wſtruct, a 8 go it 
elegantly, by addin 
4 AY 7 o — {pom 
= guage, that before was naked and 
Grammatically true. If we would be 
nice in diſtinguiſhing, there is a Diffe- 
rence betwixt Rhetorick and Elo- 


7 


4 2 tho we treat of them under i 
te ſame Head; the one lays: down l 
7 Rules, the other practiſes them; 1725 

: 5 ; an 
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Man may be a very good Rhetorician, 
and yet at the ſame time a mean Ora- 
tor: Perhaps Quinctilian gives as good 
Rules as Cicero, I am ſure in better 


Method, and with greater Cloſeneſs; 
whereas the other is ſo much an Ora- 


tor, that he cannot forget it ; whilſt he 
acts the Part of a Rhetorician,. he di- 
lates and flourithes, and gives Example 
inſtead of Rule : And yet a Man that 
would form a Compariſon betwixt 
Quinctilians Declamations, ON yet 
they be Quin&ihan's) and the Orati- 
ons of Fully, would be in great Dan- 
ger of forfeiting his Diſcretion. 


TEE Ancient Romans had Orators 


among them, and ſome Eloguence, 
Inſtances whereof we have in then 


Hiſtory almoſt as high as the Tarquint; Þ 


but it was then a chaſt thing without 


Paint or Dreſs, Rhetoric was not yet 


known among them, the Name of it 


was not ſo much as heard of ſome hun- 


dred Years after, they warting a Word 


to exprefs it by, which they were af. 


B - 


(1)Quins, Greeks (t). As ſoon 8 it cante amoty 


J. 
I 


a 


terwards forc'd to borrow from the 


2. ca}. them, we trace it iti Its Effects, for a i 
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among the Grecians, whence! it was 
E borrow'd, it had occafion'd Tumults 
and Goncuſlions of State, eſpecially at 
Athens; where it prevaild moſt, only 
5 Lacedenion was more quiet, from 
hence it was baniſn'd, and where a 
plain Laconic Style was in Vogue; fo 
at Rome, when once it had got any 
Footing, and the Graccbi, the Britti, 
and other Demagogues begun to ha- 
rangue the People, there was no more 
Peace in that State, nothing but conti- 
mal Broils and inteſtine Commot ions, 
till they had fought-themfelves out of 
that Liberty Le they ſeem d tocon- 
tend for, and their Heats ended in the 
is Ruin of their Common Wealth. i1The 
e, Roman Orator had ſeen fa much of this 
in his Time, before Things were 
; brought to the laſt Extremity, that he 
ut hogs his Book of (u) — with Cu) De in- 
et ¶ a Doubt, whether that Art had brou ght . 1 * 
it greater Advantage or Detriment to the 
- Common-Wealth ? And if an Orator, 
rl WY where he is treating of Eloquence, were 
. ſo doubtful in the Matter, we need 
5 
45 


Þ not fre: at a Loss on which fide to de- 


(x) De O- 
ratore, Ora- 
tor ſive 
Brutus. 


REFLECTIONS 

To paſs by Confequences, that are 

not juſtly chargeable on Things, which 

are generally Sad or otherwiſe, accord - 
0 


ing as the Per 


been treated of by Men that are skilful 
in it, this Art ſhould have received 
eater Improvements, and be nearer 
erfection, than moſt others, havin 
been conſidered by one of the greate 
Maſters that ever was. Cicero has com- 


pos d pretty large Treatiſes upon this 


Subject, that have been preſerv'd and 
deliver'd down to us; particularly 


two (&), in the former of which, as 


he treats of the ſeveral Kinds, and 


lays down ſuch Rules, as are neceſſary 
to be obſerv'd in our Way to Elo- 


quence; fo in the latter he delineates 
and gives us the Portraiture of a perfect 


Orator. I will not pretend to judge 
of ſo great a Maſter; thus much may 
be {aid with Modeſty enough, that as 
in the firſt Treatiſe, the Perſons in the 
Dialogue differ from one another ; ſo 
in the latter the Orator ſeems to differ 
from himſelf ; in the firſt he is doubt- 
ful, in the latter impracticable: * 
5 nls 


ns are that uſe them, 
we will conſider the Art it ſelf. If it 
be an Advantage to any Art, to have 


2 
AP 
£ * 
* 
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tage? 


Y firong Imagination to impreſs them, a 
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his Dialogue, (which has ſo much the 


Face of Probability, that ſome amo 
the Learned have miſtaken it for a — 


A Csaferenee); the Perſons introduc'd 


are equally Great, and argue and diſ- 
I courſe. with equal Learning, and he 


having aſſign'd no Part to himſelf, con- 
Ilses with his Doubtfulneſs in this 
Matter, a Man may ſometimes be at a 
Los which ſide to cloſe with. And 
his Orator 1 is too great and inimitable 
an Example, perfectly imaginary, and 
Y conſequently of no Uſe in Human Life, 

for which Eloquence is deſign d. He 
himſelf gives him only an Ideal Being, 
and owns that he is no where to be 


found but in the Conceptions of our 
Mind. 


Anp > indeed we mult not t expect to 
0 him any where elſe, if all thoſe 


Things be neceſſary to an Orator, that 


© be ſeems to require. For firſt, Nature 
and Genius are indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 
without which the the Wheels being 


Y clog d and under Force, will drive hea- 
vilyz our Orator mult have a flowing 


© Invention to furniſh him with Ideas, a 


happy 
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thing. He muſt be in Cicers's ai 


| Univerfal Knowledge; and whit ö, 


both Cicero and Quinctilian are mach ; 


and Roman Orators. He muſt not on- 


at the ſame time the Skill to coveceal it; 


happy Memory to retain, and a true 
Judgment to diſpoſe them in their due 
Rank and Order. He muſt have Lay, 
to lead him into the Knowledge of the 
Conſtitut ion and Cuſtoms of his Coun-· 
try; Hiftory, to acquaint him with e 
Examples; Logie to ſupply him with! 

proper Topics; and Morality,” to en- 
able him to penetrate into, and apply 
to the Manners and Paſſions of Nn ; 
the "Hd and Tabu, which are the" 
Springs of Action, and Sources of Per. 
ſwaſion: In ſhort, being to treat of e 
very thing, he muſt be ignorant of no 


guage, a Viſe Man ʒ that is, à Man off 


more a Paradox, he muſt likewiſe beg 
Good Mon; a Quality that ſo rarely ac Mf 
compan'ed Heather Eloquence;* tha MPs 


at a Plunge in aſſerting it to the Gree 


lyhavea general Knowledge of things 
but muft have Skill in adorning them; 
he muſt have the greateſt Art, aid yet Wt 


for whenever Art appears, it loſeth is 
Effect, and nothing can pleaſe, te 


pon LIAS N N1NOs ©. 47 
- auch leſs perſwade, ; but whati 18 na- 9 
Mural, Tlie moſt external things 1 
Heceſſary to his Accompliſhment, 

; ng not only have Na E in 
His Words, but hewil⸗ in his Looks; 
7 Wiccenr Motions, and an Air of Per- 
| waſion, that graceful Action and Pro- 
Funciation, W oy Demiftbenes made 
Whe firſt, and: ſecond, 200 third thing, 
nd which had ſo great a Share in his 
own. Compoſures, that we are not to 
Wonder, that his Orations pleaſe les 
En the Reading, than they fg in the 
Wcliverance, as wanting three Parts 
l of a they 995 W hen . were 
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R 15 uy 1 855 were, in whom all tele 
Conditions met, it muſt have been he 
cho, reg wres them, I mean Cicero, WHO 
aa the happieſt Genius, and that cul- 
Rand with the gre: teſt Art and. In- 
t; duſtry, har perhat ever Man had; he 
: whom QueGilion (» \) oppoſeth to alt („ T. 10. 
Fl the Gfecian Orgors, FR W hom he gives cap. 1. 

, > "this 
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(* Lægi- 
us Licinius 
apud Gel. 
J. 1. cap. 17. 


(4) I. 12. 
cap, 1. 


( L. 12. 
Cap. 10. 


with Detractors among his Enemies, 


tor only in the Vulgar 5 N. the 


REFL ECT IONS. 
the Force of Demoſthenes, the Sweet. 
neſs of Iſocrates, and the Copia of 
Plato; he whom he tiles the Name 
not of a Man, but of Eloquence it 
ſelf; and gives it as à Rule, by which 
a Man may judge of his ownProficiency 
in Eloquence, if Cicero begins to pleaſe 
him: Yet this Cicero was ſo far from 
pleaſing in his own Age, that as he met 


one of which compos'd a Treatiſe () 
againſt him, under à very difparaging 
Title; fo he did not ſatisfie Brmuu 
among his Friends, who taxeth hin 
with Looſeneſs in his Compoſures, and 
charges him with want of Nerves and 
Strength. And Quinctilian (a), when 
he comes to explain himſelf, tells u, 
That he ſtiles Cicero a compleat Ora- 


Word, for in the Strict Senſe, he ws 
yet to ſeek, and does not only deſire Per-W 
fection in him, but acquaints us with 
the Faults he was charg'd with (9, to 
wit, That he was turgid and ſwelling 
in his Expreſſions, too frequent in Re. 
petitions, broken in his Compoſition, 
and not only eaſie in his Stile, bu 
ſoft. In the laſt Age, when Learning 


* 
1 
; To 
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begun to revive, and Cicero was ſtu- 
dy'd almoſt to the Neglect of our Bi- 
bles; yet one of our Great Critics in 
the Latin Tongue, could never be re- 
concil'd to a Ciceronian Stile, nor could 
hear him read c) without Wearineſs . Cerrs 


and ſomewhat of Loathing. | 18 


Gard. Epiſt. ad Chek. p. 176. ; 1% 2 HE 


I T is not yet agreed among the 
Learned, which of his Compoſures are 
the moſt Elegant, otherwiſe it were 
eaſier to know where to make our Re- 
flections. Sir William Temple brings 
his Oration for Labienus, (d) (whom, ch 2.313. 
by an Error very pardonable among 
fo many Excellencies, he miſtakes for 
= Licarius) as an Inſtance of the Power 
of Humane Eloquence. It muſt. be 
confeſt this is a remarkable Inſtance ; 
here was the Greateſt Orator and the 
CGreateſt Judge, (for Ceſar is allowed 
by Cicero to be one of the moſt Elo- 
quent Perſons of his Time) Ceſar 
comes into the Place of Judicature, 
breathing Revenge againſt Ligarius, 
and with an obſtinate Reſolution to con- 
demn him, but with Difficulty is pre- 
I E __vaild 


50 


lia, the Conqueror has no more. Soul 
beyond himſelf, he ſhakes and trem- i 


to Elequence; but to deal impartially, : 


REFLECTIO Ns 


vail'd with to hear Cicero in his De- 
fence, which he gives way to, rather 
as a thing of meer Form, than with 
any thoughts of yielding to: his Per- 
ſwaſion : However, no ſooner is he 
heard, but he moves and affects, and 
when he comes to touch upon Pharſa- 


left, he takes Fire and is tranſported 


bles, and drops the Paper that he held 
in his hand, and in fpite of all his 
Reſolutions, Abſolves the Criminal, MW 
whom he was determined to Condemn. 
And now I think l have allow'd enoug 


the Force of it is ſo great, and the 
Effect of it ſo wonderful in this In- | 
ſtance, that it would raiſe a Man's 
Curiofi ity to enquire” into the Cauſe, Bl 
Had this Oration been loſt, we ſhould 
have had inoſt terrible Out- cries, and 
lamentable Complaints among the 
Learned, of the Loſs that the World 
has ſuſtair?d i in ſo conſummate a Piece 
Lo it is yet extant ! And altho* this i 
as every thing of Ciceros, be Excel. 
lent in its kind, yet ſo much will be 
* ses Þb 


= % 
ber 


upon LEARNING. 
oratited, that it may be read without 
Rapture and Amazement. 


! B u granting as much force to E- 
Loquence as can be deſir d, how is it, 
it does perſwade, in this and other In- 
f ſtances? J am ſure not from Rational 
Arguments, which ought to be the 
proper means of convincing a reaſo- 
able Man, but from quite different 
z otives and Topics of perſwaſion: 
Ceæſar's deliberate, and perhaps moſt 
Feaſonable Reſolution, was, not to par- 


Wo convince him ot the Unreaſonable- 
Wels of the thing, as endeavour to pre- 
mY fail with him from other Inducements 


Weaſon, his weak and blind fide, by 
ting him in mind of the Phar ſa- 
| ES 


2 


gan Field, of his Glory in ſubduing, 
Ind the greater | Honours he had ac- 
Fired by Pardoning ; he ſtiles him 
acher, tho at the ſame time he thought 
im an Uſurper, and bids him remem- 
rr eit was his People that beg'd Liga- 
8 E 2 ius 
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gone, and the Reaſon is deſtroy'd. 


great Force and Strength, his Thought 
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rius of him, and that he could not do a 
more Popular thing, than by yielding 
to their Requeſts, and giving way to his 
ufual Clemency. Such are the Topics 
that are brought from Rhetoric ! The 
truth of it is, our common Eloquenceis 
uſnally a Cheat upon the Underſtand- 
ing, it deceives us with Appearances, 
inſtead of Things; and makes us think | 
we ſee Reaſon, whilſt it is tickling 
our Senſe : Its ſtrongeſt Prooſs do of 
ten confiſt in an Artificial Turn of 
Words, and Beautiful Expreſttons, 
which if unravell'd, its Strengh ib, 


TRERE are few that read Seneca 
that do not imagine he writes with 


are lofty, almoſt every Line in him 8 
a Sentence, and every Sentence do 
ſeem a Reaſon;and yet it has been well 
oblerv'd, 2 a Maſter in the Art 


(e) Male» Thinking (e), who has taken ſome pain 


branch. Re- 
cherch. P. 
3. lib. 2. 


6h. 4. 


#* 


in unravelling ſome of his loftieſt Ex 
preſſions, that there is little more i 
him, at the bottom, than a Pomp 4W<. 
Words. And the ſame Obſervation | 0 


G 


8 i ® . ; * 5 
dhe mention; All of them are known, 
and are as much quoted, and will go as 
E . . RS * N * 1 
fer in Popular Diſcourſes, as Authors 


ü and a quaint Saying will go farther 
oel than a ſubſtantial Reaſon; for being 
vel guided by Imagination, they are moſt 
affected with ſenfible Reſemblances; 
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made there, upon two other Authors, 
the one of whom is not ſo proper to 
be mention d, the other is not worth 


of cloſer Thought. 


IT is not enough to ſay, that this 
is the Fault of theſe Authors and not 
of Eloquence ; for its End being to 
perſwade, and the Perſons'whom we 
are to deal with , being ufually the 
People, who, as they are the moſt, are 
not generally the wiſeſt 5 if we would 


perſwade them, we mult ſuit our ſelves. 
to their Capacities, otherwiſe we muſt 
be content to loſe our End. An appoſite 
Similitude is Argument with them, 


and not having Capacity to penetrate 
into things, that which is eaſieſt, and 
lies uppermoſt, perſwades them moſt: 
So that, unleſs we could make them 
I wiſe, they will be eaſie and credulous; 
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Appearances in- 


and will be lead by 
5 ſtead 
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ſtead of Truth. And this 1s one Rea- 

1 ſon, why Eloquence could never flou- 

riſh, at leaſt not arrive to any conſide- 

rable Height, unleſs it were among a 

People, that had Underſtandings above | 

the ordinary Size, ſuch as the Athenians þþ 

once were, and afterwards the Ro- 

mans : And for the ſame Reaſon it is, 

that the wiſeſt Men are not always 

the beſt Orators, either at the Bar or 

in the Chair ; for they are too much 

above the People's Level, their Artil. 

lery ſhoots over, and it is no wonder 

if they miſs their Aim. And if it be 

yet ſaid, there is notwithſtanding ſuch 

a thing as true Eloquence, that will 

always have its Force with Wiſe Men: 

I grant there is, but beſides that this 1s | 

to reſtrain us to a very narrow Com. 

1 Wiſe Men will be moſt guided] 

by Wiſe Conſiderations, ſuch as ar: 

3 upon Cloſe Argument, and i 

Rational Concluſions, which are more 
properly the Buſineſs of Logic, than 

of Rhetoric and Eloquence. <8 


Ty H av ING gone thus far in my Re. 5 
flections „ principally with regard tu 
the Ancient Orators, it is almoſt pin 

| lets 
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leſs to examine the Moderns 3 ſome of a 
their Patrons in other Sorts of Leirn- 
ing, have given up the Compariſon in 
this; ſo that if the Ancient are found 


to be wanting in Perfection, we 
are not to expeck to find it in the Mo- 


derns. However ,a word or two of 
them. The Freneh have ſhewn moſt 
Care in. this Particular, among whom 
an Academy has been erected for the 
Refining the Language; the Member 
whereof have ſpent whole Days in Ex- 
amining the Propriety of a Word, and 
have been no leſs Accurate in Study- 
ing the Beauties and Ornaments of 
Speech, and Numerofity of their Pe- 
riods: But I doubt the Obſervation is 
true, that whilſt they have been ſo 
ſcrupulouſly Nice, they have run into 

. ault of over- much Accuracy, and 
by adding Beauty to their Language, 


of o 


1 


have broken its Strength; by Spinning 
and Refining it, and giving it too much. 
Paint and Flouriſh,, much of its Maſ- 


culine Strength is loſt ; and [ have 

ſometimes thought that it boded not 

well to that Socicty, that their firſt 

Prize of Eloquencæ was given to a 

Woman (F). It is certainly a Fault ae. 
. 1 4 15 In deScudery, 


REFLECTIONS 
in Oratory to be too curious in the 
choice of Words, a bold Period, tho? 
againſt Rule, will pleaſe more, than to 
be always in Phraſe, and a decent 
Negligence is often a Beauty in Expreſ- 
fon, as well as Dreſs ; whereas by be- 
ing over Correct or always Flourifhing, 
our Periods become either too luſcious 
or too ſtiff, And yet tho' ſome Mem- 
bers of the French Academy have pret- 
ty freely cenſur d this Fault, and have 
deſervedly laugh'd at ſome Gentlemen, 
that did not only miſpend their time in 

ſtudied Periods, but in avoiding rough 
and unſound Words , it 1s plain, 
ſome of their own Brethren have run 
1nto the ſame Fault, and have been 
curious and affected in their Style, 
' almoſt to a degree of Superſtition, 
. 55 eh 65958 Fg 25 23 5 wh 
2% - Compos a large Book 1n five 
= 1 0 6 45 all which he declined 
Hit. Arad, making uſe of a common, and almoſt 
9 „ unavoidable Word (5), only becauſe 
(ce. it did not pleaſe him? Or did Mr. 


1 — — p=yw fa, Food fo. fad os fad © wn 
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2929 4 9 jy do 


Vauoelas employ his time better, who t: 
having undertaken the Tranſlation I \ 
of Quintus Curtius, no very great Þ 

in 1 


Performance, ſpent thirty Years in ! 
P fs tranſlating By 
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T tranſlating his Author, and yet left 
it an unfiniſh'd Work ? In which Work 
it is very remarkable, that having left 
| five or {ix different Tranſlations-in te 
Margin of his Book, that which ſtood + 
| firſt was generally approv'd of as the 
beſt (i), as ROPER his firſt and (54. , 
Natural re ts, whereas the o- 213. 
thers were * ably more fore q and 


4 ain'd. 


; Bu Mr. Peliſon, in his Hiſtory 
| of the Academy, has given us a Pa- 
1 125 ric upon the French King, which 
l ſuppoſe is deſign'd as a Specimen 
of French Eloquence, and being there 
in five different Languages, every Man 
may read it in a known Tongue, and be 
able, in ſome meaſure, to Judge, to 
; what degree' of Perfection, Oratory 
has arriv'd among our Neighbours: : 
Tho' the truth of it is, the Engliſb 
Tranſlat ion is wretchedly e 
ſo different from the Authors Senſe, 
that it ceaſes to be his. However, 
take it in the Original, I believe it 
will not be pretended, that he has 
painted out his Hero, in ſuch charm- 


ng Colours, as either Pliny has * 
8 
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() Pro- of his rations (, or Ceſar in a. 
n nother. The Academies Rhetoric: is 


lia. Pro 


his Trajan ; or Cicero, Pompey in one 


Marcel. & yet wanting, which they have given 


Lg. us an expectation of, both in the 
ſame Fliſtory, and in the Preface 
to their Dictionary. But that Work 
having coſt them forty Years, and 4 
Grammar being in Order their next 
Undertaking, if that likewiſe ſhould 

_ employ them a proportionable time, 
their Rules of Eloquence ſeem reſer- 

ved for Poſterity, and not for us. 


TER ' Enghſh; as they have not 
taken the ſame Pains, nor purſid 
the Defign with equal Induſtry 
with their Neighbours, /-by erecting 
Societies for the improvement of 
Oratory ; ſo whatever their Perfor- 
mances have been, they have been 
more modeſt in their Pretenſions: 
For tho the French have Com- 
poſed large Volumes upon this Sub- 
ject, with much Oſtentation, yet 
ſcarce know of any, that have been 
ey be by the Engliſh ; whether it 
be that their Genius inclines them 
to Strength rather than Beauty, 10 
1 that 


A 
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ne that traits to their Native Force 
a- they deſpiſe the fineneſs of Art. 
is They have indeed been charged by 
2n their Neighbours (J) with a ſort of v. cn 
he Eloquence, that is not very charming, 4, = ” 
Ce : in beginning their Diſcourſes gene- vans. An, 
ck rally with ſome Prophecy or ſur- 65.p. 100. 
a {pricing Story ; which if it were true, 
tis not perhaps ſo much to be attri- 
d buted to their want of Skill, as to 
e their compliance with the humour 
1- i of a People, that attend too much to 
pirophecies, and are too much affe- 
cited with Stories: But however, it 
t were 200 Years ago, when the Obſer- 
(I vation was firſt made, it is other- 
5 8 wife now, when Oratory, after the 
many Changes it has undergone, has 
of put on a quite different Face: Tho 
even from thoſe frequent Alterations, 
its inſtability is too remarkable, and 
would tempt a Man to think, that 
in ſome meaſure it depends upon Hu- 
mour, and has not ſo immoveable a 
Foundation as might be wiſh d. 


Ss Fox to book back, a very little, 
in thoſe dark times, it 1s not im- 
poſſible, that Eloquence was much 
1 men 
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about that pitch, the Obſervation 


would have it, in a blind Age, when 
Legends were in Faſhion, and the 


People were kept in Ignorance, and 
led by Wonder ; a Reformation in 


Religion brought with it an Advance- 


ment in Learning, and as Elegancy 
begun then to be reſtor d to the 


Latin Tongue, ſo in Queen Eliza- 
berh's Reign, the Writers of that 
Age, ſeem to have affected a Cicero- 
man Stile in Engliſh, both in the 


length of their Periods, ., and often 


by throw ing the Verb to the End of 
the Sentence: The ſucceeding Reign 


_ degenerated rather than 1mprov'd, 
when the Generality run into an at- 
feted way of Writing, and nathing 


would pleaſe, without a fantaſtick 
Dreſs and Jingle of Words. And 
tho in the following Reign, this way 
of Writing was much laid afide, yet 
even then they larded their Diſcour- 
ſes ſo thick with Sentences of Greek 
and Latin, that as things now are, 
it would be a hard matter to excuſe 
them from Pedantry. What ſort of 
Oratory obtain'd in the late Times 
of Confuſion, is well known, efpe: 

©; clally 
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E cially in the Pulpit : As if the Ob- 


E ſervation of our Neighbours had been 


Calculated for them; little Simili- 
tudes and odd Examples, and a worſe 
ſort of Cant, was the Eloquence of 
theſe Times; which notwithſtanding 
charm'd the People to that degree, 
that it hurried them beſides themſelves, 
and almoſt out of their Wits, And 
tho* Oratory may be thought to be 
now at its full height, and we may 
flatter our ſelves, that nothing can be 
added to the Strength and Solidity of 
of thoſe Diſcourſes , that are pub- 
liſh'd among us almoſt every day, 
upon every Subject ; yet I will not 
undertake, but that fomewhat may 
be produc'd in the next Age, fo 
much more perfect, at leaſt more plea- 
ſing, than any thing we yet have, 
that the preſent Eloquence ſhall be 
look'd upon by our Poſterity with 
the ſame neglect, with which we now 
treat the Performances of our Fore- 
Fathers. No doubt, what they writ 


pleas'd their own Age, as mich 


as our moſt boaſted Pieces pleaſe 
now, and we ought not to be too con- 
ident 
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REFLECTIONS 
fident in our .own Performances, 
with Diſregard to other Ages ; un- 
tefs we will make our ſelves the 


Standard of Eloquence, and not give 
other Men leave to Judge of us, as 


we have done of thoſe before. 

I x xo no Reaſon, why it ma 
not vary, according to Times as well 
as Places, which in the latter Caſe 
it fo evidently does, That, that 
which is look'd upon as Elegant in 
one Nation, would be laughed at 


by another People. The Eaſtern Na. | | 


tions are ſo different from us in 
their Stile, that could our moſt E- 
legant Compoſures be underſtood by 
them, they would be thought flat 


and infipid, they being fo accuſto- 


med to Sublime and Lofty Expreſ- 
ſions, that nothing will affect them, 
but what is fetch'd from the Sun, 
and Moon, and Stars. And nearer 
home, where the difference ought 
not to be ſo confiderable, the French 
and Italians, who have taken ſuch 
Pains, and ſpent ſo much time in 
Poliſhing their Stile, yet charge one 
another with Imperfe&ions in their 
way 


CT — — 22 


ant 


upon LEARNING. 
way of Writing, and both of them 


differ from the Engliſh. Every Na- 
| tion can eee, aults in their 


2 Pi Neighbours ſee the like Faults to 
blame in them. 
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CHAP. 
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Phraſe, is the Ag T of 
Ry THINKING); and be- 
J ing deſign'd for a Help 
1 9 6 or Inſtrument of Reaſon, 
its very Nature implies Weakneſs in 
the Underſtanding ; and therefore we 
ought not to value our ſelves too much 
© upon our Ability, in giving ſubtle 
Rules, and finding out Logical Argu- 
ments, ſince it would be more Perfec- 
tion not to want them. GOD Al- 
mighty, who ſees * intuitive- 


Iy, 
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ings are ſhort, are farc'd to collect one N 


the Eleatic Logic was only an Art of 


Moſt of his Time has been ſpent upon i 


REFLECTIONS 1 
ly, does not want theſe Helps; . 5 


1either ſtands in need of Logic, nor 
uſes it ; but we, whoſe e 


thing ſrom another, and in that Pro- 
ceſs we ſeek out proper Mediums, and M 
call in all other Helps, that may. be 7 

ſubſervient to Reaſon. 5 


Trxxe was little conſiderable done 
in this Matter before Ariſtotle, ( for Ml 


Wrangling, as the Academic was of 
Doubting) He was the great Advance Wh 
of this Art, inſomuch that, ever ſince M 
his time, the main Grounds of Rea: 
ſoning have been borrow'd from him b 
even by thoſe that have deſpis d him #1 
But as nothing can be begun and per. 
fected together; ſo his Logic has been Wi 
charg'd with Teveral Defects; for 
whereas all Logic is properly reduce o 
able to the four principal Operations 
of the Mind, the two firſt of theſe M 
have been handled. by Ariſtotle ver 
perfunctorily, to ſay no worſe, and of 
the fourth he has ſaid thine at all: 


the third Operation, of which he ha 
treated 
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1 upon LEARNING. 
Effect, an Art of Syllogizing. In this 
Ihe glories as his own Invention, and 


ſome, that it has been ſtiPd by a mo- 


% Human Wit. But tho' the Inven- 
tion be confeſſedly extraordinary, to 
reduce our vague Thoughts and looſe 
Reaſonings, that are almoſt infinite, to 
Wcertain Rules, and make them conclude 
Wn Mode and Figure; yet whoſoever 
Econſfiders the Nature of a Syllogiſm, in 


Matter, and peccant in Form, That not 
Wnly the Terms and Propoſitions muſt 
Wnſwer to one another, but muſt be a- 
1. Wapted to the Notions of Things, and 

hat theſe two are hard to be connect- 
d; whilſt every little Slip in a Propo- 
tion, or Ambiguity in a Word, can 
& oil the Syllogiſm, will have a leſs 
W pinion of its Concluſiveneſs, and will 
Ind it a hard Thing to bind any Syl- 


be evaded under ſome plauſible Di- 
i ndcion. . 


E 2 AN- 


e treated fo largely, that his Logic is in 


Ja Log. p. 


pow many things it may be falſe in the 


eiſm fo cloſe upon the Mind, as not 
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has been ſo much valued upon it by 


dern Author, (in) the greateſt Effort (m) Rupin. 


Reflex ſur 


375. 


— 
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— 


— 


( Bacon. ANOTHER Modern () J am ſure 


Nov. „ had this Opinion of the Matter, for 
gan p. 50. : | . 3 
132. which Reaſon he thought it neceſſary 


to ſeek out another Sort of Logic. 
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IT oxLy hint at the principal Opera. 
tions of the Mind, for if I ſhould de. 
ſcend to leſs Particulars, there ar 
few things in Ariſtorle, that have not 
been excepted againſt by Modern Au- 
thors ; ſome of whom have gone ſo far, 
as to queſtion the Genuineneſs of hi 
Books, becauſe forſooth, they cann 
diſcover in them that Flumen Orationi, (1 
that Cicero ſpeaks of. But tho' ther 
can be no ſufficient Ground to thin 
them ſpurious, notwithſtanding bette 
Arguments have been brought to that 
Purpoſe by an Eminent Philoſopher oi 

G@) Fic, tlieſe later Ages, (c) yet we have tog 

Aired, much Reaſon to believe they were co. 

Jon. g. rupted, from Strabos ( Account a 

00) V. 18. their having been mutilated and cor 

13. ſumed with Moiſture, by being bury 

ſo long under Ground in Greece aftM 
Ariſtotle's Death; and after they werf 

| | : ane 

brought to Rome, by having been i Mm 

gain mangled by ignorant TROY * 

e 
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upon LEARNING G. 
much we have of Ari/totle. 


Tx ex Logic in Uſe among the Ro- 
| mans, was rather a Sort of Rhetoric 
than Logic, in which Senſe it is gene- 
rally to be underſtood, where we meet 
with Mention of it among them: It 
was firſt borrow'd from the Stoics, 
who were in Vogue at Rome, before 
Ariſtotle was much known there; and 

their Logic having been rather Speci- 
cus than Solid, and conſiſting much 
in Pomp of Words, and in giving plau- 
ſible Colours to improb able Things, 
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@ were little farther concern'd for that 


Eloquence. And tho' Cicero takes in 
A.iſlotle, eſpecially in the Topical Part, 
chat has moſt Affinity with Rhetoric, 
Vet it is plain, he bs likewiſe follow- 
Wed the Sroics, tho? it was not reputable 
enough to be wn d. What the Ro- 
nan have done upon this Subject, is 
not worth much Notice, having had 
1 ice Occaſion to make Uſe of this Art, 
d what they have of it to Purpoſe, 
[ F be being Ante d from Ariſtotle; the 

5 F--2 ative 


bers: So that it is hard to know how 


vas beſt fitted to that People, who 


Art, than as it was of Uſe in Point of 
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their own, they either offer nothing, "Me 


REFLECTIONS 


active Life was their Buſineſs, and Dil- 
puting never ſeems to have been much 
in Faſhion with them. 
However when Cicero begun to 
revive in theſe latter Ages, this Sort of 
Logic was again attempted ; the Men 
of nice Palates could not reliſh Arifto. 
tle, as he was dreſtup by the Schoolhnen, 
and were ſo madly ſtruck with Cicero, 
that they thought all Sort of Learning 
was to be borrow?d from his Stories! 
Cicero is drawn in beyond his Province, 
and his Topics ranſacked to frame 2 
Logic: But tho theſe Men were e. 
traordinary Perſons, yet nothing thew {MW 
more plainly, how neceſſary it is to 
Men to keep within their proper 
Bounds ; for when they come to tre 
of this Matter, it is ſo foreign and un 
weildy in their Hands, that they mal 
very ordinary Work: They bring 1 
deed ſome plauſible Objections again 
Ariſtotle, and ſo far they are with 
their proper Sphere; but when the 
ſhould lay down ſoinewhat new o 


what they do, is ſo unſucceſsfully, 4 # 
only to ſhew that they are out of the 5 
| __ Element 


upor LEirnIiNG 7 


Element, and that Logic is none of 
their Talent. I ſpeak this of the firſt 
KReformers of Learning 3 for tho Ramus 
run in with them, in his Oppoſition to 
KAriſtotle, yet he has out-done'them in 
this, that he himſelf has given us a 
plauſible Sy/tem ; ( for I cannot look 
upon alla s Performance to be ſo much) 
vhich tho' it was much read and com- 
mented on, upon its firſt appearing in 
the World, yet ſeems now to be diſ- 
eegarded, and in the next Age may 
probably be forgot. 


Mx Lord Bacon ſaw clearer into the 
Defects of this Art, than moſt Men 

g did, and being neither fatished with 
3 the vulgar Logic, nor with its Refor- 
mations that were made, ſuitably to 
his vaſt and enterprizing Genius, at- 
WW tempred a Logic wholly new, the 

1. Plan of which is laid down im his No- 
vun Orgamum. The Way of Syllogi- 
Ling ſeem d to im very fal lacious, and 
too dependent upon Words, to be much 
relyꝰ'd on; his Scarch was after Fhings, 
and there ſore he brought in a new way 
of Arguing from Induction, and that 
grounded upon Obſervation and Expe- 
$ F 4 riments ; 


72 REFLECTIONS 
ments : Tho' this Plan, as laid down 
by him, looks liker an Univerſal Art, 
than a diſtin& Logic, and the Deſign 
is too great, and the Induction too 
large to be made by one Man, or any 
Society of Men in one Age, if at all 
practicable: For whatever Opinion he 
might have of the Concluſiveneſs of 
this Way, one croſs Circumſtance in 
an Experiment would as eaſily over- 
throw his Induction, as an ambiguous 
Word would diforder a Syllogiſm, and 
a Man needs only make a Trial, in any 
Part of natural Hiftory, as left us by 
my Lord Bacon, to ſee how concluſive 
his Induction was like to have been, 
To ſay nothing, that notwithſtanding 
his blaming the common Logics, as 
being too much ſpent in Words, Him- 
ſelf runs into the Fault, that he con- 
demns ; for what elſe can we make of 
his Idola Tribus, Idola Specis, Fori, 

Theatri, or of his Inſtanti æ Solitaria, 
Migrantes, Oſtenſivæ, Clandeſtinæ, Con- 
ſtitutivæ, &c. but fine Words put to 
expreſs very common and ordinary | 
Things ? . 
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the Underſtanding affects Freedom as 
@ well as the Will, and Men will purſue 
Liberty, tho it ends in Confuſion. 
The Carteſiant have been obſery'd to 
be no Friends to Logic, their Maſter 
has left nothing extant upon that Sub- 
© jet, except ſome ſcatter d Expreſſions ; 
Z unleſs a Treatiſe of Method muſt. be 
interpreted a Logic, which natwith- 
© ſtanding is more properly Metaphyſical. 
One of his firſt Principles of Reaſon- 
„ing, after he had doubted of every 

E Thins, ſeems to be too circular to be 
s © fafely built — 4 for he is for proving 
the Being of a GOD from the Truth 
of our Faculties, and the Truth of our 
Faculties from the Being of a GOD; 
he had better have ſuppos'd our Facul- 


ſtruments that we make Uſe of in all 
= our Proofs and Deductions, unleſs we 


ſeems 


ties to be true, for they being the In- 


ſuppoſe them to be true, we are at a 
= ſtand, and can go no farther in our 
= Proofs: So that the Way of Suppoſing, 


"= 
= ArTER the Way of free Thinking 
had been laid open by my Lord Bacon, 
it was ſoon after greedily follow'd ; for 


REFLECTIONS 
ſeems to be more rational, than that 
of Doubting. 


N 


ITI Notion of perceiving things 
by deus, is of a piece with this, 
which, however plaufible it might 
ſeem when firſt ſtarted, after it 
came to be examin'd, Mens Ideas a. 
bout the ſame Objects hapned to be ſo 
vaſtly different, and that in things that 
were the moſt clearly and diſtinaly 
perceivd, that it was a great Prejudice 
againſt this Opinion. There are fe 
of the firſt ſtarted Ideas, that have 
not been examin d, and many of them 
effectually confuted, by the late Im- 
provers of this way, and other Ideas 
ſubſtituted in their room, which have 
given no more ſatisfaction to others, 
than the firſt did to thein: And till 
we can agree about ſome Rule or Stan- 
dard, by which to meaſure and adjuſt 
our Ideas, it is only a looſe way of 
Thinking, and there can be no end of 
Controverſie this way. Altho' there 
be little hopes of this, whilſt we have 
Reaſon to believe, that nothing plea- 
ſeth more in this way, than the Liber- 
ty it gives, or which every Man takes 


of 


_ a ——_  % 


upon LEARNING 75 
I of framing new and fine Ideas. I am 
no Enemy to free Thinking, yet I 
muſt always wiſh , we might proceed 
by ſome Rule, (for a Rule is no Bar, 
but a Perfection of Freedom) other- 
viſe, I am ſure there is no Agreement 
1 to be expected, and it is to be fear'd 
we ſhall end in Confuſion. Clear and 
diſtinct Perception has been given us 
for a Rule, and the Conformity of 
our Idea's with the Reality of things, 
has been given as another ; but it is 
no good Proof of either, that Men 
have differ d much in ſome of thoſe 
things, that have been ſuppos d to be 
the moſt clearly perceiv'd, and moſt 

agreeable to the Nature of things. 
ehe great Difficulty is, in Diſcover- 
„ing that Conformity, or in clearing 
aud diſtinguiſhing our Thoughts ; for 
cvery Man's Idea's are clear to him- 
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it 


I x would be look'd upon as an O- 

miſſion, to paſs by the Art of Think- 

ing, ſuppoſed. to be writ by M. Ar- 

nault Cq_). The beſt part of it muſt (4) 747 

be own'd to be borrow'd. from Ariſto- ben 

le, only by cloathing old Terms under 
Lew 


* 


ted to one another. One thing upon 


is beſt anſwer d by ſuch Inſtances as 


are uſually taken from other Sciences, 


contrary to the Intention of Logic, 
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new Ideas, which ſhows that it is 
not ſo eaſie to frame a new Logic as x 


new Philoſophy, and gives Ground of 


Suſpicion, that this Philoſophy is not 
at perfe& Amity with Reaſon, other- 
wiſe they might more eaſily be adap- 


which this Author values himſelf, is, 
his ſubſtituting uſeful Inſtances, inthe 
Place of thoſe trivial common Ones, 
formerly in Uſe with the old Logici- 
ans, which he makes an Objection to 
the old Way: But can it be an Obje- 
ction to any thing, that it is ſuited to 
the End for which it was defign'd } 
The Uſe of Inſtances is to illuſtrate 
and explain a Difficulty, and this End 


are familiar and common : Whereas 


the Inſtances which this Man brings 
and fuppoſe Men to be wiſe already, 


which is only an Introduction to other 
Sciences, and being fitted for Begin- 
ners, ſuppoſeth our Knowledge to be 
yet weak, and is defign'd for an Inſtru- 
ment to help us forward. And yet 
there is a worſe Objection againſt - 
n. 


upon LEARNING 77 
Inſtances, that many of them being 
E borrowed from an unſound and cor- 

E rupt Divinity, they can hardly be read 
by Beginners without Danger of being 


ccorrupted: For ſuch falſe Opinions are 
. ö never more contagious, than when 
they are held forth to us under ſuch 
„ W 
1 plauſible Appearances; nor are their 


© Impreſſions ever like to be more laſt- 
ing, than when they are ſuckt in with 
the Principles of Reaſon. I will not 
= fay, that theſe Opinions are ſown there 
on Purpoſe, that they might grow up 
with our Reaſon, but where ſo much 
Divinity is mixt with our Logic, it is 
= very ſuſpicious that it has a Meaning. 


TAE laſt Syſtem of Logic that 1 
have met with, is the Medicina Men- 
tis, which has been eſteemed the beſt, 
and for ought I know, may maintain 
that Character till a new one appears: 
It is nor ſafe to cenſure an Author of 
ſo eftabliſh'd a Reputation ; only thus 
much a Man may venture to ſay, That 
it ſeems to be too ſtrong Phyſick for 
moſt Men's Conſtitutions, and it loqks 
ſo like a Mountebank to boaſt of in- 

| fallible 
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7 
&) Medi- fallible Cures (7), that I could not but 
1 have a leſs Opinion of this Author, 

He makes light Account of the former 
Logicians; and Perception, which was 
thought to be ſo clear a Mark of Truth, 

is ſhewn by him to be often the Effect 

(9) 1h. of Imagination, (s) and therefore he 
Far. 2. p. fetcheth his Criterion higher, which 
he placeth in Conception, or a yet high- 
er Degree of Cogitation. But whether 
Knowledge be grounded 1n Perception 

or Conception, ſeems not very material, 
provided they could ſhew us the Way, 

how to find it: This is what we de- 

fire! And the Telling us, we mult af- 

ſent to nothing, of which we have 

not a Conception, does not ſeem to fur- 

ther our Search over much. It ſerves 

well to another Purpoſe, to ſhew us 

the Shortneſs of our Reach, for if we 

muſt affent to nothing without Concep- 

tion, we muſt needs know very little, 
there being few things, that we con- 
ceive perfectly. I am apt to think Mr. 

T. has borrow'd ſome Hints from this 
Author, tho' he has apply'd them to 
Purpoſes, the Author never meant, 

and indeed flatly difavows : For the 

| Author 
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Author ſeems to mean well, only is 
too fanciful a Man, to make an extra- 
ordinary Logician ; and whoever reads 
his Medicina Corporis will be confirm- 
ed in this Opinion: If his Rules of 
; WW Reaſon be not better ſuited to the 
Mind, than his Rules for Health are 
fitted to our Bodies, he is not like to 
5 be much follow'd, 
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Life, and a Doctrine of Manners: In 
both Reſpects it is very ir perfect, if 


. 


Fhiloſophy being a7 wable to give. 
Rules, as Nature is to practiſe them. 


Moſt of the Philoſophers, and fome 


Jof groſſer Capacities, were ſenſible of 


his; they were ſo far bewildred in their 
4 G Search 
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ORALITY may be con- 
& fiderd two Ways, as an 
Habit, or a Rule ; either 
Fas it is in W; or as: 


an Art for the Conduct of 
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82 REFLECTIONS 
Search after Happineſs, as to be able 
to perceive their own Wandrings, and 

could feel the Diſorders of their Na. 
ture. But how to return into the Way, 
or zemedy theſe Diſorders, was beyond 
ther Power. ; 


ul  -  FHOCRATES was the firſt, who, 
| after the Philoſophers had tir'd them- 
ſ ſelves out in the Search of Nature, 
with little Succeſs, obſerving the great 
Uncertainties and Vanity of ſuch En- 
quiries, brought down Philoſophy from 
fruitlefs Speculations, to the the Uſes 
of Life : His Opinions in Morality 
were clearer and much better ground- 
ed, than thoſe of moſt of the ſuccee- 
ding Sects; having had truer Notions 
of GOD, of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and future Rewards, than the 
reſt had; without which all Vertue 
is a floating, unſtable thing, wanting 
both its due End and ſufficient Foun- 
dation. But tho' he was clearer than 
moſt of the reſt were, yet he expreſſes 
himſelf too doubtfully, to be depen- 
ded on. Moſt of his Philoſophy is 
in broken Sentences, deliver d with 
much Doubtfulneſs, and His 115 
ords 
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: Words are well known, when he had 
| W laſt to fear, which are ſo full of Dif- 
1 fidence, that they can give little en- 
5 cburagement to others to follow Him. 
d He propoſeth his Senſe, as a probable 
Opinion, of the Truth whereof, he 
had coriceived good Hopes, from its A- 
, greeableneſs with the Divine Good- 
4 fiefs, and the Order of Providence ; 
5 father than built upon ſuch Solid Prin- 
{ ciples, as would give Affurance, and 
„bear Men up in the Diſcharge of their 
a Duty, where it meets with Repfoaches 
and Diſcouragemetits, the uſual At- 
/ tendants of Vertue. F 
5 PLATO does little moe than 
Copy from his Maſter, and being aw'd 
e by his hard Fate, ſpeaks yet witlt more 
* Reſetve; his moſt Divine Dialogue, is 
e chiefly a Relation of Sgerate's Opinit- 
8 ons, and an Accoutit of the Diſeotxſes 
* he had with his Scholars, ſometime : 
A before he died (t). And both the S5 (4) v. Pia. 
© WM tic and Platonic way hawing been __ 
„Enemies to dogmatiz ing, and rarher“ 
h doubting and denying than affertins 
my thing; we are not to expe Cet 
5 tainty, where it is not pretendec to. 


© 2 4A R IS- 
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ARISTOTLE is more noted for 
his Order in bringing Morality into 
Syſtem, by treating of Happineſs under 
Heads ; and ranging it in Claſſes ac- 
cording to its different Obje&s, and 
diſtinguiſhing Vertues into their ſeve- 
ral kinds, which had not been handled 
Syſtematically before, than for any real 
Improvement he made in this ſort of 
Knowledge: Which was a Diviner thing 
in Plato's Dialogues, altho' only Lax 
and Moral Diſcourſes, than it was un- 
der all the Advantages, that Ariſtatle 
could give it by reducing it into Order; 
whilſt he wanted the only thing that 
could render it amiable. 


As for the reſt of the Philoſophers, 
they generally go upon falſe Princi- 
ples ; That Se& of them, which was 
ſtricteſt in its Inſtitution, and preten- 
ded to the greateſt Perfection, the 
Szoics, were more extravagant than 
moſt others were : Their Rule was to 
live up to Nature, which as they un- 
derſtood it, was to diveſt themſelves 
of Humanity; for that was to be 


laid afide, and an abſolute Unconcer- 
S nedneſ 


up LEARNING. 


nedneſs to be embraced, in order to 


the Happineſs, they were to be poſ- 
ſels'd of; Their Wiſeman was to be 
Rich and Powerful, and every way 
Happy in the midſt of Torments : 
All good with them was equal and 
alike ; only their Wiſeman was ſome- 
what above the Gods (2). In ſhort 
their Philoſophy was all Paradox, it 
made a great ſhow, and dazled thoſe 


but was nothing more at the bottom, 


than an Oſtentation of Wiſdom, 


IT were too tedious to recount the 
various Opinions of the Heathen Mo- 
raliſts, which in ſhort Compaſs of 


Time, were grown fo numerous, that 
it gave occaſion to the Sceptics, to 
diſpute the Truth of all, and to main- 
tain that there was nothing true or 
falſe, good or evil; and conſequent- 
ly to place rheir Happineſs in a per- 


fect mdifference, an arapatie in the 


(u) F. Sen- 
Ep. 53. Eft 
aliquid quo 
6 Saptens 

that look'd no farther than appearance, antecedat 


Deum. 


Underſtanding : And ple et in 


the Will (x). This was to go be- 


yond the Stoics, who, as they could 
feel no Pain, ſo theſe Romantic He- 
roescould taſt Happineſs without being 


(x) F. bext. 
Empiric. 
J. Io C, 12. 


G 3 affectec 
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affected with Pleaſure. Their Maſter 
Pyrrhon, who flouriſh'd about the time 
of Zeno, was fo ſtruck with this Prin- 
ciple, that if a Chariot or wild Beaſt 
came in his way, he ſcorn d to turn a- 
ſide, and muſt often have periſh'd, 


had he not been preſervd by his 


* - 


Friends. He was beſt anſwer'd by 
(lib. g, the Dog in Diogenes Laertius (y), 
vir. r-. which coming upon him by ſurprize, 
* ere the Philoſopher had time to con- 
ſider, made Nature ſtart back, and the 
Philoſopher confeſs, that ſuch imagi- 
ginary Principles will not hold. 


In Yarro's time the different Opt- 
nions were ſo extravagantly multi- 
plied, that in his Book of Philoſophy 
(S, he reckons up two hundred and 
Civ, elghty eight ſeveral Opinions, only 
-4y 19. concerning the Summun Bonum. And 

: if the difference were ſo great concer- 

ning the ultimate End, which all Men 
defire, and in which, if any thing, 
the common ſenſe of Mankind ſhould 
ſeem to agree; we may eaſily imagine 
what Agreement there was, in other 
Teſs Ends and particular Duties. I 
need not ſhow it, it is a common 


Theme, 


upon LEARNING: 
Theme, and may been ſeen in every 
Treatiſe of Morality, _ 


Bur tho Morality may have been 
very imperfect amongſt the Philoſo- 
phers, it is otherwiſe, I ſuppoſe with 
us, who have better Light and a ſurer 
Rule for our Direction, than they had: 
It is true it is ſo, whilſt we keep to our 
Rule, but when we forſake that, we 
go aſtray like other Men. Our Mo- 
dern Caſuiſts, eſpecially the Fefrats, 
afford too clear an Evidence of this, 
who by ſtarting nice Caſes, and Philo- 
ſophizing upon them, have brought 
us back in ſome things to the State of 
Philoſophers ; they have already given 


us a new Nation of Philoſophical Sin, 


which as ſtated by them has no ſuch 
ſting in it, as to deter moft Men 
from from its Commiſſion. Their 
Theſes are Printed, that were to be 
maintain'd by the FJeſinits at Dijon, 
the firſt of which is, Peccatum Philoſe. 
phicum ſau morale, eſt Actus humans 
diſconveniens Nature Rational & Rec- 
is Rationt : Theologicum vero & mor- 
tale eft tranſgreſſio libera legis Divine - 
 Philoſophicum quamiumuis grade, in 


15 


& 


(4) Nouv. 
Her. dans 
Ia Moral. 
a lay Haye 
89» 


(b) Morale 
des Feſ. © 
A Monſ. 
1667. 
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illo qui Deum vel ignorat, vel de Deo 
actu non cogitat, Fe, grave Peccatum, ſed 
non eſt offenſa Dei, neque Peccatum 
mortale diſſolvens amicitiam Dei, neque 
æternd pend dignum A Theſis indeed 


very favourable to the Heathen Philo- 


ſophers, but impoſlible to be reconci- 
led to the Principles of the Goſpel. 
It has been reprinted at the Hague 
(2), and ſufficiently anſwered and 
expos'd by a good hand, tho' nothing 
can expoſe it more than naming 


Tris is only one of their Caſu- 


iſtical Deciſions ; a large Collection 


of which may be had in the Feſuirs 
Morals (b), which as repreſented by a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, and he quotes 
their own licenſed Authors, is ſucli a 


Syſtem of Morality, as the Heathen 


Philoſophers would bluſh to own. Ac- 
cording to the Doctrine of that Moral, 


how many Sins are there, that may 
be committed, and what Duties that 


may not be evaded in ſome Degree, 
or under ſome Diſtinction ? Their 
one Doctrine of Probability, is a Ground 


of as much Liberty, as an ordinary 


Sinner 


upon LSA R NIN 8. 1 89 
| Sinner can deſire; for if a Man may 


0 

d act upon a probable Opinion, and an 
„Opinion becomes then probable, when 

- Wit is ſupported by one Reaſon, or 
maintain d only by one Doctor (c), [C9 V. me- 


will venture to affirm̃, there are few 3 


things ſo hard in Morality, that have 
been defended by the looſeſt Mora- 
liſts, that have not been maintain'd 
by ſome of the Feſwuits, as cited in that 
Book. And yet this is not the utmoſt 
liberty, theſe nice Caſuiſts and Indul- 
gent Fathers have allowed; they go 
farther, and where there are two pro- 
bable Opinions, a Man may act upon 
that which is leſs probable, nay, he 
may venture upon an Opinion that is 
enly probably probable ; which is cer- 
tainly as low a Degree of Probability, 
| as can well be imagin'd ; and I do not 
ſee, how they can go lower, unleſs 
| they would allow a Man to act upon 
an Opinion that is improbable. 


Ir might have been expected, that 
| where ſo many hard Opinions have 
| been charg'd upon the Jeſuito, as have 
been produc'd in the Feſuits Morals, 
| they ſhould ſay ſomewhat in their 
TE own 


50 


Charge againſt the Schoolmen, that 
we do againſt the Jeſiuto, as far a 


ſures, yet where ſuch looſe, Caſuilis 


REFLECTIQNS 
own Defence: Somewhat indeed 
they have faid, and one of the 
Pleas they inſiſt upon moſt is, That 
many of the ſame Opinions are main- 
tain d by the Schoolmen,ſfome of whom 
were Canoniz d, and their Books ge. 
nerally receiv'd in the Church of 
Rome - But whatever Opinion they 
may have of fuch a Defence, it is 
nothing to us, who bring the fame 


they maintain the {ame Opinions, and 
we think them the more dangerous, 
if they have not only been defended by 
7eſinits, but by ſuch Men, as by having 
been receiv d into the Catalogue of Ro- 
miſh Saints, have in a manner Ca- 


noniz d their Opinions, by being 


Canoniz d themſelves, and made 
their Church in ſome meaſure, an- 
ſwerable for them : Tho' to do that 
Church right, others of her Members 
have taken offence at ſuch Dodrines, 
particularly the Fanſeni/ts ; and among 
the Benedictins, Father Mabillon, the 
otherwiſe referv'd enough in his Cen- 


come in his way, cannot forbear gi- 
| VINg 


E 
i 

| 
+1 
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ving them a laſh, and declaring it his 
Opinion, that a Man may read Twlly's 
Offices with more Profit than he can 
do certain Caſuiſts (4) : Which tho 
ſmart enough, as coming from a mo- 
deft humble Man, yet another French- 
man has ſaid a ſeverer thing, where he 


| defines Morality as treated by the Ca- 
| ſuiſts, L' Art de chichaner avec Dieu; 


and indeed in their way of handling, 
it looks liker an Art to eaſe Men from 
the Burden of rigorous Precepts, by 


ſhewing them the utmoſt Bounds they 


may go without Sin, than what 1t 
ſhould be, a Direction for the Eaſe of 
tender Conſciences, by ſhewing Men 
their Duty in particular Caſes. 


T o ſpeakthe whole Matter in one 
Word, a good Conſcience and an up- 
wright Man will ſee his Duty with on- 
ly a moderate ſhare of Caſuiſtical skill, 
but into a perverſe Heart, this fort of 
Wiſdom enters not : Itis uſually ſome 
Luſt to be gratified, or Danger to be a- 
voided, which perverts the Judgment 


91 


(d) E tu. 
monaſt. 
32 


Ce To 


in Practical Duties; but were Men as 
much afraid of Sin as they are of Dan- 


ger, there would be few Occaſions of 


conſulting our Caſuiſts. CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Narurar Pritosoray. 


IH YSICAL Knowledge, 
taking in the whole Com- 
paſs of Nature, is too 
vaſt a Subject to be com- 
| prehended by Humane 
Mind; it is an unexhhauſtible Mine, 
wherein we always dig, and yet never 
come at the bottom: For tho the 
Things it treats of be material Objects, 

and as ſuch ſenſible, and eaſie ;yet when 

we come to treat of them in a Philofo- 
phical manner, they ſhun our Senſe, 
and are liable to equal Difficulties, 
with nicer Matters. There is nothing 

+ more 
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more common in Nature, than Mat. 
ter and Motion, or more eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh'd ; but then we muſt underſtand 
them to be ſo, only in their groſſer 
Meaning; for if we ſpeak of ſubtle Mat- 
ter and inteſtine Motion, they eſcape 
the niceſt ſcrutiny of Sence : And yet 
theſe are the ſecret Springs of moſt of 
the Operations in Nature, and as for 
groſs Matter and viſible Motion, they 
are rather of Mechanical Conſidera- 
tion. A Philoſopher's buſineſs is to 
trace Nature in her inward Neceſſes 
and latent Motions; and how hid 
theſe are, is beſt known to thoſe, who 
are moſt converſant in Philoſophical 
Enquiries. Such Men by looking deep 
into her, and obſerving her in all her 
Windings and Mazes, find Matter e- 
nough for Wonder, and Reaſon to adore 
the Wiſdom of GOD, but at the ſame 
time only meet with Mortification to 
their own Wiſdom, and are forced to 
confeſs, that the Ways of Nature, like 
thoſe of GOD, are paſt Man's finding 
out. 


ARISTOTLE who has gone 6 
far in his Rational Enquiries, has 


given 
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given us little inſight into Phyſical 
Truths; for having fram'd a Body 
of Phyſics out of his own Head, all 
the various Phenomena of Nature were 
to be ſuited to his Philoſophy, inſtead 
of his Philoſophy's being drawn from 
| Obſervations in Nature: His Reaſo- 
ning, which did well in Logics, was 
ſomewhat'out of Place, and miſguided 
him here, where he was rather to be led 
by Obſervation ; and where he does 
| make Obſervations they are uſually un- 
philoſophical, and ſuch as few Men 

could be ignorant of: His four Ele- 

| ments are groſs things, and leave the 


— -> 1 4 F'S*S ems. 447 


Lox } 


it was, and his three Principles do 
not advance it much higher; his firſt 


yg, —— Fas — — . — % = 


„Principle, as he has explain'd it, is 


e unintelligible, and the laſt of the 


we will allow that for one Principle, 
that is deſtructive of another: He tells 
ue, that all Knowledge is to be derived 
from the Senſe, and yet preſently for- 
lakes that, and flies to Reaſon. But 
his Philoſophy is enough decry'd al- 
ready, and needs not be brought lower 
than it 1s. 
9 I 


| Underſtanding at the {ame pitch where 


| three is no Principle at all, unlefs . 
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I NEED not here reckon up the 0. 
pinions of other Ancient Philoſopher, 
moſt of them have been revivd, an 
have been again confuted, and hay 
dyed the ſecond time 1n our own Ape; 
The Opinion of Thales and the Ini. 
dect, in making Water the Principle 
of all things, has been reviv'd by thoſe 
who have attempted to explicate a De. 
Inge from ſich an Original. And the 
Opinion of Pythagoras and the Itali 
Sect, in placing the Sun in the Centre 


of the World, and aſcribing Motion 


to the Earth, has been maintain'd a- 
new by Copernicus and his Followers; 
and tho' Tranſmigration of Souls be 


one of Pyrhagoras's hardeſt Sayings 


yet it has found a Patron of late in: 


Countryman of our own (2), who 
has maintain'd it in a qualifi'd Senſe, 
which perhaps was as much as Pythage- - 
ras meant. An Anima Mundi, Pre. 
exiſtence of Souls, with the reſt of 
Plato's Opinions, have found a ſtrong 
Party in their Defence: and many o- 
ther late Opinions, which have little 
in them, except their Novelty, to re- 


commend them to the World, do 1 
al; 
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ally want that too, and might be eaſily. 
ſhewn, to be only the Spawn of the 


Ancient Philoſophers 3 by whom as 
there is nothing ſo abſurd, that has 
not been ſaid, ſo they have ſcarce ſaid 
any thing fo extravagant, wherein 
they have not been follow d. | 


BuT among all the Ancient Opi- 
nions, none have been reviv'd with 


more general Approbation, than thoſe 


of Democritus and Epicurus, the Foun- 


ders of the Atomical or Corpuſcular 


Philoſophy ; an ill Omen to Religion, 
when they who have explicated the 
Production of the World, by the Laws 
of Mechaniſm without a GOD, have 
been ſo generally follow'd. In this 
Mr. Des Cartes has been too ſucceſsſul, 
whom tho' it would be very unjuſt 
to charge with Denial of a GOD, whom 
he ſuppoſeth to have created Matter, 
and to have impreſſed the firſt Motion 


upon it ; yet in this he is blameable, 


that after the firſt Motion is impreſs'd, 


and the Wheels ſet a-going, he leaves 
his vaſt Machine, to the Laws of 


Mechaniſm, and ſuppoſeth that all 
things may be e produc'd, with- 
> Out 


* 
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out any further extraordinary Aſſiſtance 
from the firſt Impreſſor. The Suppoſition 

is impious, and, as he ſtates it, deſtru- 
ctive of it ſelf ; for not to deny him 
his Laws of Motion, moſt of which 
have been evidently fhewn to be falſe, 
and conſequently ſo muſt all be, that 
is built upon them, his Notion of 
Matter is inconſiſtent with any Mo- 


tion at all ; for as Space and Matter 


are with him the ſame, upon this Sup-- 
poſition there can be no Vacuum, and 
there can be no Motion in a Plenum: 
Motion is only the Succeſſion of Bo- 
dies from one Place to another, but 
how ſhould they ſucceed from one 
Place, if there be no room to receive 
them in the next, which there cannot 
be, if all be full? And the Difficulty 
is ſtill greater upon the firſt framing 


of things, before the ſubtile Matter is 
produc'd, that was to ſuit it ſelf to 


all the little Interſtices, betwixt the 
larger ſolid Bodies, which muſt needs 
clog aud interfere with one another, 
unleſs we will allow ſome Fluid Mat- 
ter, that will yield and give way to the 
other's Motions: Mr. Des Cartes ima- 
gines he anſwers all this, by a * 
ſion 


upon LEARNING. 

ſion of Bodies in a Circular Motion; 
but I think this Motion carries its 
own Confutation with it, and that 
nothing can be ſuppos'd more abſurd, 
than to imagine, that upon the Mo- 


tion of every little Atome, the whole 


Frame of Things muſt be diſturbed 


and ſet a-going. Motion is one of 


Mr.Des Cartes's darling Principles, and 


by this and Matter, he pretends to 
ſolve the greateſt Difficulties that are 


in Nature; and it is very remarkable, 
that he has not fail'd more in any of 
his Notions, than in theſe two great 
Fundamentals of his Philoſophy 3 for 
allowing him theſe, his other Expli- 
cations hang together ſomewhat bet- 
ter. But this it is to frame Hypothe- 
ſes out of one's own Imagination, 
without conſulting Nature, which Mr. 
Des Cartes has not done, for it was 
equal to him, what Hypotheſis he went 


upon, and had Father Merſennus (F) ( v. Ru. 
told him that a Vacuum was as much pin. Reflex 
in faſhion, and as agreeable to the taſt ***3 


of the Age, as a Plenum then ſeem d 
to be, we ſhould have had an Hypothe- 
fis grounded upon a Vacumm, and no 
doubt as ſpecious 3 plauſible, as that 
. 2 we 
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we now have ; perhaps more plauſible, 
being more Conſonant to his own Senſe, 
as having been his firſt Deſign, and 
the other only. hammer'd out. by the 
Direction of his Confident Merſennus : 
And it 1s a wonderful thing, that Men 
ſhould run mad after ſuch an Hypothe- 
ts, which as it has not the leaſt ground 
in Nature, ſo the Author himſelf ne- 
ver believ'd it. It has been anſwer'd 
and effectually confuted in all its 
Branches, by ſeveral hands, but by 
none better than the Author of, 4 
Voyage to the World of Des Cartes, 
which tho' not always corclufive, 1s 
every where ingenious, and confutes 
him in his own way ; for one Ro- 
mance is beſt anſwer'd by anothet. 


Bu r we have been taught to di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt Hypotheſes and The- 
ores, the latter of which are ſhrewd 
things, as being built upon Obſerva- 
tions in Nature, whereas Hypotheſes 
may be only Chimæra's: 1 ſhould be 
glad to ſee that Theory, that is built 
upon ſuch Obſervations. The moſt 
plauſible Theory, I have yet met 
with, is only built upon an Hyporhe/is, 

o 


} 
) 
4 
J 
" 


upon LEARNING. 
to wit, the Incruſtation of the Earth, 
and the Cracking of its Cortex, the 
very ſame in ſubſtance we have been 
ſpeaking of, and how this Theory ſhould 
be more certain, than the Hypotheſis 


it goes upon, is paſt my Underſtanding. _ 


Thus much I believe may be ſaid of 
all our Theories, That however natu- 
ral they may ſeem ar firſt View, they 
have always ſome mark in Nature ſet 


upon them, to difcover them to be 
falſe : Thus Dr. B's Theory, of the 


Incruſtation of the Earth is very in- 


genious, but then there is no ſufficient 


Proviſion made for Antidiluvian Wa- 


ters, much leſs for Springs and Rivers, 


which can neither be generated, nor 


flow in Streams without Mountains. 
Mr. Ves Theory, ſhows a vaſt reach 


and depth in its Contrivance, both in 


his accounting for the Formation of 
things, and in his Explication of a 


Deluge; but his Paradiſiacal Days are 


ſo long, by his allowing only an An- 
nual Motion to the Earth in that State, 


as to exceed all Belief; and tho' he 
makes + tolerable ſhift, ro ſupply us 


with ſuch ſtores of Waters, from the 
Atmoſphere of a Comet, as might oc- 
835 H 3 Calion 
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ASEL EG TIONS 
caſion a Deluge, yet it is impoſlible 
for him to carry them off again, after 
the occaſion is over; and for ought I 


can ſee, they muſt have continu'd with 


us, till the return of his Comet. So 
that whatever Differences may be 
alledg'd betwixt Hypotheſes and The. 
ories, they are much upon the ſame 


level, as to any real Light they have 


yet afforded to Nature; and one great 
Difference ſeems to be this, that the 
former are only modeſtly propoſed, 
whereas Theories are uſherd in 
with greater Aſſurance. It is well if 
Theories be not as much out of Fathi- 
on in the next Age, as Hypotheſes 
are in this; for ſo many Obſervati- 


ons and Experiments are requir'd to 


raiſe a Theory, that I deſpair of ever 
ſeeing One that will bear the Teſt. 


WHenx I ſpeak of Obſervations 


and Experiments, I would not be 


thought to under-value a Society, which 
has been ere&ed to that purpoſe, and 


whoſe Endeavours have been ſo ſuc- 


ceſsful that way already: But how- 
ever ſucceſsful they may have been, 
thoſe excellent Perſons have more 


upon LEARNING. 


Modeſty, than to over-rate their own 
Performances, and nothing has done 
them inore injury, than the Vanity of 
ſome few Men, who have been ſo Pla- 
net truck, as to dream of the Poſſibi- 
lity of a Voyage to the Moon, and to 
talk of making Wings to fly thither, 
| as they would of buying a pair of 
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Boots to take a Journey (g). The Ge- (g. G, 
nuine Members of that Society have . Se. 5. 


other thoughts of things, being far 
from any hopes of maſtering Nature, 
or of ever making ſuch progreſs. as 
not to leave Work enough, for other 
Men to do. One of their Number, a 
great Glory of their Society, after he 
had grown old in theſe Studies, learnt 
Modeſty and Diffiding thereby, and 
was never more reſerv'd than in his 
full growth and maturity of Knowledee, 
when he had leaſt Reaſon to be fo. 
And another Incomparable Perſon, 
who has added Mathematical Skill to 
his Obſervation upon Nature, after 
the niceſt Enquiry, ſeems to reſolve 
all into 4 which tho it may 
be true and pious withal, perhaps 
will not be thought ſo Philoſophi- 
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been made in Nature, has been forced 
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Tx E Truth of it is, we may as well 
reſt” there, for after all, Gravitation 
was never yet ſolv'd, and poſſibly ne- 
ver may, and after Men have ſpent a 


thouſand Years longer in theſe Enqui- 


ries, they may perhaps fit down at laſt 


under Attraction, or may be content 


to reſolve all into the Power or Pro- 
vidence of GOD. And might not that 
be done as well now? We know little 

of the Cauſes of things, but may ſee 
Wiſdom enough in every thing : And 
could we be content to ſpend as 
much time in contemplating the wiſe 
Ends of Providence, as we do in ſearch- 
ing into Cauſes, it would certainly make 
us better Men, and, I am apt to think, 


no worſe Philoſophers. For tho' Final 
\ Cauſes have been ſo much baniſhed 
from our modern Phyſics, yet nothing 
is more to the Purpoſe, or more eafie 


to be underſtood. Whereas Cauſes are 
yet Latent ; and it 1s very remarkable, 
that the very laſt Author, () that 
has given us a Syſtem of Phyſics, 
after all the Diſcoveries that have been 
talked of, and Improvements that have 


0 


upon LEARNING. 
| to proceed in an Analytical Method, for 
want of Principles to go upon, and in- 
| ſtead of demonſtrating Effects from 
| the Cauſes, has been forc'd to trace the 

Cauſes of things from their Effects: 
| which tho' it be ſome Argument of the 

Author's Modeſty, yet I do not ſpeak it 
to commend his Performance, for his 
Phyfics are like his other Works, faulty 
enough. 0 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of As TRoONOMyY. 


SY AS” HE Chaldeans were 
- the firſt (unleſs you 
Nt 


will except the Chi- 
> neſe) that we meet 
with in Prophane 
| DJ Story (i), that made 
I SS dw 4 Obſervations upon 


the Stars : Two Reaſons might incline 
them to this;Firſt, the Evenneſs of their 
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Country, which afforded a free und o- 


pen Proſpect; and next, the Opinion 
they had of the Stars, whom eſteem- 
[10g as Gods, it muſt have been a part 


of 
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of their Religion to look up to Heaven 
and obſerve them. But then their Ob- 
ſervations were principally Aſtrologj. 
cal, they. did not ſo much meaſure the 


Heavens, as fetch their Directions from 


thence, and were more concerned for 
the Influences of the Stars, than their 
Motions : So that tho Aſtrology 


were at its full heighth amongſt the 


Chaldeans, yet Aſtronomy never ſeems 
to have arriv'd at any Maturity. The 
ſame may be ſaid of moſt of the 
Eaſtern People; even the Chineſe, al. 


ter they have made Obſervations upon 


the Stars above Four Thouſand Years, 
yet have made ſo little Progreſs in A- 
ſtronomy, that upon the Arrival of the 
Miſſionaries, their Mathematicians 


could not Compoſe A perfect Calen- 


dar (E. 


TE E two Hypotheſes of Prolemy and 
Copernicus will take in moſt of whit 
needs be ſaid on this Subject; for as 
to that of Tycho Brahe, as it is in 1 


great meaſure compounded of theſe 
two, and ſeems defign'd to account 


for Difficulties in both theſe Hypo- 
'E © theſes 


upon LEA XXINC. 
1 WF theſes, ſo it is liable to ſeveral Obje- 
b. gions in them both. 


* | 

he Tax Ptolemaic Hypotheſis has too 
much Appearance of Art, to be eſteem'd 
or Natural, all its Epicycles and Eccentrics, 
and other Ambages, can never be 
5 WW thought the Contrivance of Nature, 
he N which acts in a more ſimple manner, 
without going ſo far about ; thoſe ſo- 
be bf Spheres, which it ſuppoſes have 
ic deen ſhatter d and overturn'd by the 
Modern Philoſophers, and ſhewn to 


be inconſiſtent both with the Traje- 


5 Light, which is convey'd to us from 
che Planets and other Stars, which by 

paſſing through ſuch different Mediums 
| and Solid Bodies, muſt have ſuffered 
innumerable Refractions: Several of 

; the Phænomena of the Heavens admit 

nu of no tolerable Solution this way, 
particularly thoſe of Mercury and Ve- 
nus, and the Acceſs and Receſs of the 
Polar Star to and from the Pole, which, 
in the time of Hipparehus, was diſtant 
from it 12 Degrees, but is not now 
tully three, and in Proceſs of Time 
will recede from it again more than 
2 ever ; 
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n of Comets, and with that equal 
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ever; and the many different, au 
likewiſe oppoſite Mot ions of the Sta 
and Spheres are not eaſily conceive, 
But nothing 1s ſo inconceivable as the 
Velocity of their Motion, for upon 
this Hypotheſis they muſt be ſuppos{ 
to move ſome thouſand Miles in 
Minute, which tho* it may be con- 
ceiv d by Philoſophers, is not very ob. 


vious to common Underſtandings. Such 


are the Objections that have been com- 
monly brought againſt this Hypotheſis 
which have render'd it ſo hard of Di. 
geſtion ; and tho! nothing can excuſe 
the hard ſaying of that Prophane King 
(O, ſo well known and ſo often quo- 
ted, yet it may be ſo far mollifd, 


that having been level'd againſt this 


Hypotheſis, he did not thereby pre- 


tend to correct the Works of GOD Al- 


mighty, only did not believe them to 


have been fram'd in ſuch a manner by 


| GOD, as Prolem has deſcrib'd. 


Tre Copernican Hypotheſes values 
it ſelf upon its Eaſineſs, and thegreat 
Compendiouſneſs of the way it goes 


in: But tho” it accounts for Appearat- 


ces more Compendiouſly than the _ 
0es, 
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that is requir'd in the Ptolemaic Hypo- 
theſis, yet it contains things as incompre- 
henſible as the other does: For as the 
pn Celerity of Motion in the former ex- 
x ceeds all Belief, fo the Regularity of 
Motion is unfathomable in this. The 


on. Motion of the Earth is of hard enough 


ob: Digeſtion in it felf, but ſuppoſing it 
1h Wto move in a Fluid Medium, who is 
m. there that can imagine, that it ſhould 
lebe ſo regular and uniform as it is? 


D. The Fluid, with which it is environ'd, 


ue and in which it moves, is unſtable, 
in and mutable, conſiſting of little Bo- 


v0- dies, that are always altering their Po- 


7d, ſtion to one another, and changing 


his their ſhapes by conſtant and mutual 
re- Attrition; and yet tho' the Ambient 
A-. Fluid be always altering, the Motion 
wo s the fame. It deſcribes our Days by 
by Wits Diurnal Motion upon its own Axis, 


our Years, by its Annual Revolution, 


and our Seaſons, by that and its In- 

vs I clination, and all theſe ſo regularly, 
eat s not to vary in ſo many Succeſſions 
xs of Ages; and yet we mult believe 
n- that this Conſtancy and Regularity is 
xr minraind by fluctuating Matter, the 
8 moſt 


does, and without the vaſt Apparatus, 
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that Humane Wit can frame, are dub. 
ject to innumerable Diſorders, eithe 
from the breaking of the Spring 9 


or inward Decay, and therefore alway 


conſtant Cauſes. A Man that wel 
conſiders this will be inclin'd to enter. 


ed and acted by Intelligences, yet ht 


prehend, how they move without them: 
ſophy wil le very unable to do tit 


this Hypotheſis, which the Coperi. 
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moſt» unſtable thing in the Worlg 
The exacteſt Movements or Maching 


their Motion, or wearing of thei 
Wheels, or ſome other external Impuſ 


want our Care, either to ſet them right 
or keep them in order ; only this vat 
Machine and Frame of things, pr. 
ſerves its Courſe, and never varies, tho 
ated in appearance by the moſt un. 


tain a more favourable Opinion of the 
Ancient Philoſophers ; and tho” tt 
cannot believe the Heavens to be turn- 


would find it almoſt as hard to ap: 
Whatever become of Intelligences, at 


Intelligent Being muſt of neceſſity x 
taken in, without which our Phils 


Buſineſs, 


THERE is another Difficulty i 


Can 


pon be ARNING 
Man cannot eaſily get over, and which 
1 wit rplex any; Man's Underſtan- 
Ang tl at well confiders it: That the 
Earth. is only 4 Point in reſpect to 
the Univerſe, tho“ it be a pretty large 
Aileen yet poſſi ly mult be _gran- 
red upon any Hypotheſis ; but that not 
only the Earth, but the Whole Magus 
1 Orhzs, or that vaſt .. Orbit which the © bag 
a Earth deſcribes, round the Sun, ſhould * 
be eſteem d a Point, (without Which 
Suppolit. tion the Copernican, Hypothe- 
cannot ba aintain'd) is fuch a 
Pofulatum in Aﬀtronomy, as the more 
a Man thinks of, the leſs ealily he 
can. aſſent, to, For what 1s. the Mag- 
nus Orbs, or vaſt Circle, which 155 
beeſteem⸗ d as à Point? T0 take only 
the Semidiameter of this Circle, or a- 
Ga the ſixth, part of the 1 
Hugenius (m, io incompetent Judge : 
1 theſe 1 has Calculated the (meſs: 
Diſtance betwixt the Lerch and the 124. 
dun to about 17 Million Lene Miles; 
or in other Words, that lyppoſivg a 
Buller; ſhot from à Gun, could rekain 
always. the ſame Velocity, it Had at 
ius firſt Diſcharge, with this {wift- 
| 4 in about MY five Yeats eue 
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_ Hix'd Stars; for this Bullet 


derſtanding. 


one Was half ſubdu'd) ne 
mut be a World, and every Star mit 
„have its Planets : This Project wi 
embraced by others with greater Seri 


might as well be left W 
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pals from the Earth to the Sun: All 
which immenſe Diſtance, is about 
fixth Part of Copericus's Point. I 
is true Hugenius aſſigns a proportion. 
ble Diſtance (if there can be any Pro. 
ortion in ſuch an — to the 

ing ſhot 
again, with the ſame ſwiftneſs, he () 
ſuppoſes, it might come at the nearcf 
of the ft Stars in about 700 Year, 
which is ſuch a Diſtance as common 
Apprehenſions cannot reach, and wil 
once more require a Philoſopher's Un- 


—_ 


8 — a_ 


- I this vaſt Compaſs, our Aſtro- 
nomers have diſcover d new World 
(like that Sanguine Conqueror who ws 

ecking out new Worlds before the oft 
| - Planet 
tar muſt 


purſu d by Mr, Fonzanzlle in à ple 
ling entertaining way, but has bern 


ouſneſs. What theſe. Worlds ar 


GOD having thought fit to fa) lik 


youd 
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yond our reach ; But if we may gueſs 
qt the Diſcoveries that are to be made 
in the remoteſt Stars, from thoſe that 
- W have been made already in the neareſt, 
- W the Moon, I do not think they will 
e make any great addition to Knowledge. 
lt muſt be confeſs d that mighty Diſ- 
coveries have been talk'd of in that 
t Planet: Hevelius has given us its Ge- 
5, ography, and has mark d out (o) every (o) Seleno- 
n W Mountain and Valley, Sea, and River, graph. 5. 
as exactly as if he had been there, in 226. 
0- his accurate Map of that World. 
KLKiciolus (p) has gone a little farther, CRY 
and has aſſign'd every Aſtronomer his 
0- Proportion of Ground: You may there 
ds meet with the Land of Copernicus, 
Calileus and Kepler ; and it is but juſt 
that they ſhould have the Benefit of 


net BY their Invention: And the ſame Au- 
lt Bf mor, to ſhew his Modeſtdy, has plac'd 
of Ricciohus in the beſt and moſt conſpi- 


| cuous ſpot of Ground in that World. 


een But are theſe Men in earneſt? Or do 
erl. we yet know were we are? That the 
21% Moon is an Opake Body is no new 
10 Diſcovery, the Nature of Eclipſes has 


long ſince ſnewin it, and I am afraid ir 
s little we yet know beyond this. 
Adele 6 offita: For 
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For tho' the Moon has been divided 
into Sea and Land, and the Diviſion ſo 
much acknowledg'd, that a Man 
Parts muſt have been ſuſpected, that 
would have doubted of the thing; 
and tho? the obſcure Parts of its Body, 
have been generally thought to be 
Watry, and the Luminous Parts, Earthy 
and Solid; yet this Divifion ſeems 13. 
ther to be grounded upon an Inference 
of Reaſon, to wit, That the Obſcure 
and Watry Parts imbibe the Light, 
whereas the Earthy Solid Parts reflect 
it, than upon the Experience of Senſe, 
aſſiſted by Glaſſes. Theſe Glaſſes in- 
deed diſcover the difference betwixtthe 
Dark and Luminous Parts much more 
clearly, than the naked Eye can, but 
will never thew the Nature of either, 
or what ſubſtance they are of, much 
lefs diſtinguiſh the different Portions 
of Earth and Water: But Men come 
poſſeſs d with an Opinion of Seas and in 
| Rivers, and then eafily think they ſe . 
them (as every Sound does anſwer the 
Tune that runs in our Ears) and after MW Ii. 
one Man has ſeen them, it is a Re- h: 
proach to the next, not to be as acute ¶ {ic 
and diſtinguiſhing as he, and ſo we 
cheat one another into a tolerable & 
greemen. 
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greement. That this is the Cafe I am 


| W verily perſwaded, for tho? I can neither 
pretend to good Eyes, nor good Glaſſes, 


it W my own Opinion, yet Hugenins, who 
; had them in Perfection, and who writ 
„ W ſince theſe accurate Maps were taken, 
de could neither obſerve Seas nor Rivers 
y W inthe Moon, and expreſly denies, that 


any ſuch are to be ſeen there Cq_). And (4) Ce 


ce there is this Reaſon beſides, that if a- 
nr ny ſuch were, they muſt neceſſarily 
i, niſe a mighty Atmoſphere, which, as 
tit would hinder our clear Proſpect at 
le, all times, ſo by its Clouds, it would 
n. W tometimes darken one part of the Moons 
the | Body, and ſometimes another ; whereas 
ore now the dark and Luminous Parts are 
dt always the ſame : So that, as far as I 
er, can ſee, we know little more of the 
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and therefore will lay no weight upon 


theor. D. 


h Moon, than that it isan Opake and ſolid 


ons Body, and ſo much we were pretty 


mW well aſſur'd of, before Teleſcopes came 


and in Faſhion, 


No doubt, Teleſcopes ale a Noble 
Invention, | and the Diſcoveries that 


Re- ¶ have been made by them are very con- 
ae ſiderable; but as to the diſcovering 
" E I 3 | thereby 
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thereby the Nature and Subſtance of 
Heavenly Bodies, I look upon 1t as ut- 
terly impoſſible : And yet this is the 
modiſh way of framing new Worlds; 
we firſt obſerve Seas and Rivers in the 


Moon, and if ſuch be there, there 


muſt be Plants that they Water, and 
if Plants, there muſt be likewiſe Anj- 
mals to feed upon them, and all theſe 
are deſign'd for the Service of Men. 
The Reaſon is eaſily carried further, 
for if the Moon be a World, by Pa- 
rity of Reaſon, ſo muſt the other Pla- 
nets be alſo; and if all the viſible Pla- 
nets are carried about in the Vortex 
of the Sun. which 1s no- better than 


the other Stars, no doubt, the other 


fix d Stars have their attending Pla- 
nets, as well as the Sun, and ſo we 
have a Plurality of Worlds with a 
Witneſs : But this Chain of Reafo- 
ning is eaſily broken, by breaking its 
firſt Link, for if there be no Waters 
in the Moon, in Conſequence of that, 
neither are there any Plants or Anl. 
mals, or Men ; and if none of theſe 
be there, by Parity of Reaſon, neither 
are there any in the other Planets, and 
ſo the whole Chain falls to pieces. 

ol W 


* 


— 


4 05 as if he had forgot himſelf, thinks (1) pe 33. 


dun; and more Perfection in one Ra- 


ſerioor World, and the Inhabitants 
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TI BST World-Mongers are , al- 
GOD! objeaing the Improbability_of 
GOD's framing ſq many yalt and Glo- | 


rious Bodies, only for the. ſake of this 


Earth, fo inconffdergble a Partion of 
the whole : Amongſt the reſt Huge- 
nius, who in one place makes this Ob- 
ection, in another part of his Book 


it enough to ſay, That GOD raiſed 
this mighty Frame of things, that he 
might contemplate and delight hinſelf 
thereby ; an there no other 


3 and. were there no oth 
Reaſon, we ought to acquięſee in this: 


* 


But they that argue thus, ſeem to mea- 
ſure things by their Bulk, which is 
a falſe way of Reaſoning; there is 
more Beauty and Contrivance in the 
Structure of x Human Body, than 
there 1s in the Glorious Body of the 


tional Immaterjal Soul, than in the 
whole Maſs of Matter, be it never ſo 
bulky. There cannot then be any Ab- 
lurdity in ſaying, That all things were 
created for the ſake of this in- 


thereof, and they that have ſuch mean 
— Y 14 thoughts 
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thoughtsof 1 it, ſeem not to have confider' 
who 1t was that died to Redeem it. 

| Let them meaſure the World by that 

W | Standard, and they cannot under-value 

It any longer, without ſome Reproach 

to Infinite Wiſdom. 1 0 


CHAT. 


Of MeTarnvysics 


ETAPHYSICS ha- 
ving ſo great an Ah- 
nity with Logic, and 
being ſo inter woven 
with the Learning of 


1 2 — EAN * 
2 


e the Schools, I need ſay 
leſs of them in this Place: They are 


ſtil'd by Ariſtotle Natural Theology, 
from whence we may be enabled to 
take ſome Meaſures of them; for 
Natural Theology is in it ſelf a poor, 
weak Thing, and Reaſon unaſſiſted has 
not been able to carry the cleareſt Phi- 
loſophers very far, in their Purſuit af- 

_ ter 
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ter Divine Matters: We have fee 
this already in practical Truth, and the 
Reaſon lies ſtronger, in ſuch as are 
Speculative. And if we fee ſo dimly 
in Phyſical Matters, which are nearer 
our Senſe, and in a manner expos'd to 
View, how much more muſt we he 
bewildred in our Search after Spiritu- 
al abſtracted Truths, in the Confide- 
ration of Univerſals, and of Things 
of a Tranſcendental Nature, ſuch as 
fall properly under the Conſideration 
of Metaphyſics > For tho* Metaphyſi- 
cal Truths may be certain enough in 
their own Nature, yet they are not u- 
ſually ſo to us, but being abſtruſe 
Things, and lying deep and remote 
from Senſe, it is not every one that is 
capable of underſtanding them, and 
there are yet fewer that underſtaud 


their true Uſe. They are uſually un- 


der the Conduct of ſubtle Men, and 


theſe nice Profeſſors, inſtead of reſol- 


ving Doubts, have ſpun out new Diffi- 
culties, and fram'd Labyrinths, out of 
which they have ſcarce been able to 
diſentangle themſelves: So that Meta- 


Phyſics, which were at firſt only Nr 


tur 
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| tural Theology, are | now become the 
| moſt artificial Thing in the World. 


Ox x need only dip into any 8. 
| ſtem, to ſee how theſe Men are plun- 
ged in ſetting out; for whereas there 
are two Things of principal Confidera- 
| tion in Metaphyfical Knowledge, its 
Object and Affections; and whereas 
{ Philoſophers are pretty well agreed a- 
| bout the Object of other Sciences, as 
that Quantity is the Object of Mathe- 
matics, and Matter of Phyſics, and ſo 
of the reſt; the Metaphyſicians have 
not come to any tolerable Agreement 
about the Object of this Science, or 
| Sapience, or whatever you will call it. 
| Suarez produceth fix different Opini- 
ons, and Himfelf brings the ſeventh, 
| which is his own. And as to its Aﬀe- 
ctions, they are again at a Plunge to 
| find out Affections different from Be- 
ing, (which ſeems to comprehend eve- 
ry Thing) for if the Afe&#ons and 
Subject are the ſame, their Demon- 
ſtrations are Identical, and prove no- 
thing. But theſe are dry Conſiderd- 


WHAT 


A 
-# | 
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WAA Ariſtotle has done upon 
this Subject, is much ſhort of a perfed 
Work, and is rather an Eſſay, than: 
compleat Treatiſe; for tho he has left 
fourteen Books upon the Subject, yet 
they are looſe and indigeſted, which 
was not uſual with Ariſtotle, where le 
has given his laſt Hand; and the two 
laft are ſo foreign to his Deſign, and ſo 


unſuitable to the Place they ſtand in, 


that ſome have thought fit either to 
ſtrike them out of his Works, or to 
place them in a new Order: And in- 
deed his twelfth Book ſhould ſeem to 
be his laſt, which concludes-with his 
Notion of GOD and Spiritual Beings; 


though none of his Books are Divine 


enough, to give a true Account of Na- 
tural Theology. It is plain, he wants 


Light in theſe Matters, and neither 


knows where to fix, nor what to de- 
termine; which is one Reaſon of the 
Obſcurity of his Books of Metaphyſics, 
for no Man can write clearer than he 
thinks. And therefore his Commenta- 
tors have often tugg'd in vain, in labour- 
ing to make out a Meaning, where poſ- 
ſibly the Author himſelf was at a Loſs 


If ary Mah could have underſtood 


him, 


"= OO CIT or ——— _——_— — — _ 


him, Avicen had the beſt Plea, who, 
was as ſubtle a Philoſopher, and ſtudy- 
ed him as much as perhaps any Man 
ever did ʒ and yet after he had readhis 
Metaphyſics forty times over, and had 

them all by heart (which 1 will ven- 

| ture to ſay, is more than ever any 

Man will do again) he was forc d to 

lay them aſide as unintelligible (5). (5) v. vir. 
In one thing I muſt do him Right, that gulcen. 
whereas he has been repreſented as too? 
Politive and Dogmat ical in his Opini- 

ons, it is the Fault of his Followers, 

not His: He begins theſe Books in a 

very different Manner: His third 
eBook (for the two firſt are chiefly Pre- 
fatory) is taken up with Doubts, aud 

Fo the Title of the firſt Chapter Is, ; The 

T Uſe of Doubting; to do which well, 
.be makes one Mark of a Philoſopher, 

- ad gives this Reaſon, becauſe unſeſs a 
Man knows how to find out and Rate a 

E Difficalty „it 18 impoſſible tO ſolve it 38 


f Man muſt ſee the Folds and Wind- 
8 ings of a Knot, before he can untie it 
Ho chat che Art of Doubting is no new 
Invention, having been knoun to HAvi- 
| WW /otle, as well as the Moderus, with 
this Difference only, that he does it 
more modeſtly, and is not ſo N 
5 cal, 
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Ct) Cart. 
Princip. 
p. 2+ Me- 
ditat. 1. 
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cal, as the firſt mighty Neger to 
this ohh 


A ND becauſe we are come thus far 
let us conſider this new Method of 
Knowledge by Doubting, upon which 
our Modern Metaphyſics turn ſo much, 
and of which our new Philoſophers 


talk ſo loudly : For my Part I can fe 
no great Uſe either of their Doubting, 
or of the Knowledge it leads to. For 


what 1s it we muſt doubt of 2 Even of 
the moſt certain Truths in Nature, of 
the Verity of our own Bodies, as whe- 
ther we have Hands, Arms and Legs, 
(t). And what is the firſt Knowledge 
that reſult from this Doubting? That 
fince I doubt, I am ; for that which 
doubts, "muſt 1 it ſelf neceſſarily have a 
Being. Now allowing all this, I do 
not uke we are much the wiſer: For 
had ever any Man real Doubts of theſe 
Matters? Gr did ever any Man in his 
Wits queſtion the Truth of his own 
Being? Such Doubts and ſuch Proots 
are only fitted for melancholy Perſom, 
and I hope, we are not Philoſophizing 
at this Time of Day to yield Convi- 


ion to ſuch Men. Evident . 
A 
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and firſt Principles may be reaſonably 

| ſuppoſed 5 and indeed they muſt be 
ſuppos d, for they are not capable of 
Proof, there being nothing clearer by 
which they may be prov'd ; and for a 
Man to offer at Proof in ſuch Matters, 
may make a pompous Show, but it is no 

| real Advancement of Knowledge. The 

| old Way of proceeding upon allow'd 
Principles ſeems to me more rational 
thin this Method of queſtioning every 
thing, till we have unſettled the firſt 
Grounds and Foundations of Truth; 
and however uſeful Doubting may be 
in Philoſophical Enquiries, it ought 
always to ſuppoſe a Ground, for a 
groundleſs Doubt is ſo far irrational. 


Ar EK Our Philoſopher has done 
with Doubt ing, and has provd to us 
our own Exiſtence, he brings us at 
liſt to the Being of a GOD: (#), in (a) Medi: 
which a great Part of his Metaphyſics 17. 3- 
s ſpent; and I am fo unwilling to 
weaken any Proof to that Purpoſe, that 
[half paſs it over: Only thus much 
may be moffenſively ſaid, that his 
Proof from the Idea, is the abſtruſeſt 
and the leaſt concluſive Argument 1 
1 as 
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a GOD; may be a good Argument to 
prove his Exiſtence, and familiar e. 


the objective Perfection or Reality of 


imagine, the Mind a lone might be 2. 
ble to Stitch 
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has been brought 5 for tho conitant and 
univerſal Agreement in the Notion of 


nough to the weakeſt Capacities, yet 
this Idea; as manag'd by our Author, 
is neither clear nor the molt conely- 
ſive: For what is there of either, in 


this Idea, being greater than the for- 
mal Perfection or Reality in the Mind, 
and therefore that this Idea cannot pto- 
ceed from thence, but muſt have ſome 
ſuperior Cauſe to produce it? When af 
ter all, this objective Reality is nothing 
more than an Operation of the Mind 
or rather a Mode of its Operation, 
which is ſuch a Reality, as one would 


w- 
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Bur this Philoſopher's Metaphy: 


ſies Are only Meditations, à compleat 


T reatiſe was to be given us by his Fol. 


lowers 67 amongſt whom M. Poirot, | 
know not how, has obtain daa Name; 
he has refin d upon his Maſter, and 
ſo full of Thinking, that he hs 


made Cogitat jon to be the Subſtau 
it 0 


\ 
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of the Mind(x),and in purſuance of this, (æ) Ci 
the Eſſence of God to be likewiſe Co- 2 3 
gitation; which, with other odd Opi- 
nions will hardly recommend him to 
Conſidering Men. I always look d up- 
on M. Poiret as a Phanatic in Philoſo- 
phy, and have been confirm d in my 
Opinion, by what has happen'd ſince; 
for as Phanaticiſm has no Bounds, he 
has ſince (if he be the ſame Man) ex- 
preſs'd it in his Divinity, by licking 
up the Vomit, and adoring the Opini- 
ons of a filly Woman, of whoſe Iuſpira- 
tion he is as well aſſured, as of the Be- 
ing of a God (y); an Expreſſion which Bur. 
nothing but - Enthuſiaſm can , excuſe Pet. Nur. 
from Blaſphemy. And therefore I hare '* 
the more wonder'd to ſee a Compari- 
ſon form'd betwixt Plato and M. Poi- 
ret, which I could have wiſh'd had 
been let alone. 2 . 
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I uus rank Mallebranch in the ſame 
Order, whoſe Recherche has furniſh'd 
out ſuch retin'd and abſtracted Meta- 
phyſics, as if they were deſign'd for 
Comprehenſors; he has exalted Ideas 
to their utmoſt Height; and becauſe 
they bore not with them Certainty e- 
FF nough, 
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© ©  nough, whilſt they were barely Ope- 
>| rations of the Mind, or Repreſentari- 
ons from External Obj eats, he has 
nlac'd them in a Subjea that cannot 
err; to wit, in the Wiſdom of G00 
himſelf ; whom having fuppoſed' to be 
the Place of Spirits, as Space is of Bo- 
dies, and that there is an intimate Uni- 
on betwixt GOD and the Soul of Man, 
by attending to him, who is always 
preſential to our Minds, we are to ſee 
all things in this Ideal or Intelligible 
7) Recb. World (S). Now, tho there can be 
5 2 5 no doubt, but GOD can lead us into all 
Truth, by difplaying himſelf to us, 
and perhaps may deal thus with us 
when we are in Heaven ;; yet this way 
ſeems too ſupernatural whilſt on Earth, 
and too clear for frail and weak Men, 

who are not yet to know by Viſion; 
and it is withal ſo like 1 — 
Light of a New Se& of Men, as not 
to make it over reputable: To which 
purpoſe, tis very remarkable, That 
Mallebranch's Opinion having been ef- 
pouſed of late, by an Ingenious Perſon 
of our own, with all the "Advatitages6f 
Beauty of Style, and Perſpicuity of 
Expreſſion; ; yet the Men of New Light 


have 
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have taken ſuch hold of it, as to make 
it neceſſary for him to write an Apolo- 

oy to diſengage himſelf from the Q- 

lere, who would needs have it thought 

they had gaind a Proſelyte (2): (4) cond. 

Wherein, though he has diſtinguiſh'd Zum. Lif. 

himſelf from theſe People, yet thus © 83. 

much he owns, That if” the Quakers 

underſtood their own Notion, and knew 

how to explain it, and into what Princi- 

ples to reſolve it, it woulil not very 

much diff er from his. In another thing 

there is too great an Agreement, that 

theſe Men of Thought have too low 

a value for Human Learning, either 

as it lies in ur Common Books, or in 

the Book of Nature, in reſpect of that 

Light which diſplays it ſelf from the 

Ideal World, by attending to which 

with pure and defecate Minds, they 

Appel Knowledge to be moſt eaſily 

had. Experience and Deductions have 

been formerly eſteem'd uſeful, but in 

this compendious Way to Knowledge, 

provided we make our Approaches, 

with dur Souls purg'd, and with due 

Preparation of Mind, there needs lit- 

tle more than Application and Atten- 

tion. Indeed Prayer has been made a- 
e nother 
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nother Condition, which tho it be 
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tinent here 


Per 


ſpeak only of Natura 
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of good uſe upon all Occa- 


proper and 
where we 
Means. 
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CHAP; X. 
Of HisToxy. 


Pg SCARCEEVEr met with 

any Hiſtorian who does 
not write true Hiſtory, 
if you will take an Ac- 
count of him from his 
Preface, and not be too nice in ex- 
amining his Book: The firſt Pages are 
uſually filled with the Care and Inte- 
grity of the Author, which, poſſibly, 
are to be found no where elſe: Thoſe 
who have taken moſt Care, have been 
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charg'd with ſome Negligence; and 


all of them have been ſo far faulty, as 
do extort a Confeſſion from One of their 


K 3 Number, 
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Number, wherein he fairly owns, 
That there is none of the Hiſtorians 

. that do not lye in ſome things (5). He 

jun Dames ſome of the moſt unexceptiona- 

init. ble, and pretends co. be able to make 

Jemmem good his Charge by unconteſtable 

is Proofs. Let us take a ſhort View. 


ad Hiſtori- 3 5 
am pertinet, non aliquid eſſe mentitum, 


Wx have little conſiderable remain- 
ing of Prophane Ancient Story, ex- 
cept what we have left us by the Greeks 
and Romans : For as to the Chaldean 
Hiſtory of Beroſus, and the Egyptian 
of Manetho, they both writ ſince He- 
rodlotus, and we have only {ome Frag- 
ments of them left, preſerv'd by Zoſe- 
Plus, Enfebins, &c. And the Books 

that go under theſe great Names, are 
the impudent Forgeries of Annius of 
Viterbo. And as to Sanconiathon, who 
has given us the Phænician Hiſtory, 
tho' he pretends to be much more an- 
cient, yet his great Antiquity has been 
queſtion'd by Scaliger, and his very Be- 
ing by Mr. Dod well: So that thoſe we 
are to depend on are the Greeks and 
Romans. © 5 2 Ys 
F THE 
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Tur Greeks,;:;as they have not 
been noted for their. Veracity in any * 
reſpe&, ſo their Truth and Integrit 
in this Particular has been always 15 
queſtionable, that Græcia Mendax has 
been ſtigmatiz d in Hiſtory: We have 
no tolerable Account from them be- 
fore the Olympiads; the Times before 
theſe were the Mythic Ages, and are 

Fable; and when the Hiftorical Age 
commenceth, our . Accounts of Things 
are not much better : For they having 

BW not originally bad any Public Annals, 

g or Regiſters of Things; and amongſt 

' WW their Ancient Authors, the Poets having 

: had the firſt Rank, we may eaſily 1ma- 

gine what ſort of Accounts are to he 
expected from thoſe Men, who were 
either to follow uncertain Reports and 
Traditions, or what is much worle, 
to Copy the Poets. Accordingly, their 

rrſt 8 very looſe, and 

rather Poems thay Hiſtories, which 

they have been charg d with by the R- 

rr ei freely 5 and Quin lian is ſo 
far from ſoftning the Matter, that che 
compares the Liberty they took to a 

Poetic Licence (c). But no Man has (e) Þftis. 

es K 4 expos'd J. 2. c. 4+ 
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expos'd them ſo much as 7oſephus 
Wy 5 He tells 19s 7 Their 2 
counts of Things are all novel; That 
they have no Public and Authentic An- 


nals, nor any Author more ancient than 


Homer, and thoſe they haue, do differ 


 fromone another; That Hellanicus dif- 


fers from Acufilaus 3 That Acufilaus 


correct Heſiod, and Hellanicus Epho- 


rus : He again is corrected 4 Timæus, 


as Timæus is by others, and Herodotus 
by all : And yet this is that Herodotus, 


who has been ſtiPd The Father of Hi- 


ſtory ; tho he might with equal Right 


be nam d the Parent of Fable. I know 


what Apologies have been made for 
him, eſpecially from late Voyages and 
_ Diſcoveries : But it is enough to fay, 


he cannot be defended, and that thoſe 


few Inſtances, which have been brought, 


do rather ſhow the Wit of his Apolo- 


*oifts, than ſignifie much towards the 


His Miſtakes are too numerous and too 


redeeming the Credit of their Author: 


groſs to be accounted for, from ſome 
accidental Agreement with modern 


Diſcoveries. 
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Ir muſt be confeſs'd, ſome of the 


cautiouſſy; and in this the Children 


have exceeded their Father, particu- 
| larly Thucydides, who has been noted 


for his Accuracy and Care: But not 
to infiſt upon Foſepbus's Authority, 
who has not exempted him from the 


| Common Cenſure, a great part of his 


Hiſtory 1s taken up with large Speeches 


and Harangues, which had never any 


Exiſtence, except in the Imagination 
of his own Brain; and the reſt of his 
Story is of too narrow Extent, both as 
to Time and Place, to be of any canſi- 
derable Importance in the Account of 
Ancient Times, ofthe Darkneſs where- 
of he himſelf complains in the En- 
trance of his Book. He who has done 
moſt, and whoſe Accounts are 1noft 


extenſive, is Diodorus Siculus, taking 


his Rife from the Original of Things. 


and deſcribing the World in its full 


Latitude and Extent ; and let any one 
excuſe him from Fable, and the Caufe 
is yielded. His firſt Five Books are 
almoſt a continual Fable, deſeribing 


more Ages than the World has had 


Duration, 
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following Hiſtorians have writ more 
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Duration, and ſuch Nations as have i 

had no Being. Lucian s True Hiſto. 0 

has ſcarce any thing more incredible 

than what may be inet with in thi { 

Author. The beſt thing that can be 4 

urg d in his Excuſe is, That he ons 

and confeſſeth the Charge thiat is \ 
brought againſt him; entitling his MW; 

firſt Books, Mythic Hiſtory, 8 nW: 

- plain Engl, is fabulous: But this 
ce) orig. Argument has been We en 6 


3 cap. * a learned Pen (OO. | \ 
1 but however Eibulous 1 th : 


Græcians may have been, there may be ) 
more Certainty in Roman Story: 11 ; Wc 
Poſſible there may, and yet not near ſo IM}, 
much as might be deſired. The molt WW ,, 
Compleat and only General Hiſto I n. 
we have among them is Livy, whole g 
Genius has been thought to equal th: 
Majeſty of the People h he 48 To 
paſs by his Patauiniy, which hs i « 
bye underſtood by ſome, of Partiali- ,, 
ty to his Country, and his long Orati- z 
ons that are pure Fiction, att mon- r. 
ſtrous Prodigies, which are ſuch Vani- 1. 
fo as only ſerve to amuſe the weaker If 
fort of People: His Accounts of 1. Wl 


mote 
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mote Times are dim and blind; and, 


ſor want of ſufficient Vouchers, are 


jultlyj queſtionable, He himſelf de- 
ſcribes the Firſt Times, to the Foun- 
dation of Rome, as a Poetical Period, 
rather ao grounded upon undoubted | 
Monuments (F); and after the Buil- (f) zis. 
ding of the City, he complains, That + p. 1. 
the Uſe of Letters had been very rare, 
and conſequently little could be con- 

fignd to Writing ; that therefore the 
Memory of things was his beſt Guide, 

at leaſt ſo far, as to the Burning of 
Rome, when moſt of their publick 
Monuments did periſh with their 
City (g) Which could they have ,,,,,,, 
been preſerv'd, yet they were ſo jejune p. 1. 
and naked, that they could hardly fur- 

nh out Materials for a tolerable Hi- 


ſtory. 


TEE firſt Ground of the Roman 
Story, is the Coming of Aneas into J- 
taly ; with this Livy begins his Book, 
and uſhers it in with tolerable Aſlu- 
rance; and if any thing could be 
known among them, 1t muſt have been 
their own Original ; and yet this is ſo 
far from being allow'd, that Sto? 

: op: 
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(b) Lib. bo(h) plainly ſhows, Aineas neve! 
"3 ftirrd out of Troy; and if Homers 
Authority be of any weight, it is plain, 
he did not only die there, but his Po- 
ſterity were to reign there in ſuc- 
( i) Niad, Ceeding Ages 5 ). And that he never 
20. I. 306. Tet Foot in Italy, has been made pret- 
ty evident, in a late Diſſertation to 
js . that Purpoſe (k ). And yet notwith- 
ns ſtanding what can be ſaid againſt it, 
unquam this was fo receiv'd a Truth at Rone, 
ooh that the ancient Families deriv'd from 
Venus and Aneas ; and upon this Rex- 
fon the People of Troy had Privilege 
and Immunities granted them by the 
Romans, eſpecially by F. Ceſar, who 
derived from them: But this was an 
Effect of Partiality to their Country, 
and of Vanity, in being thought deſcen- 
ded from Gods and Heroes; wherein, 
with like reaſon, they have been ſince 

imitated by other Nations. 


IJ ne Truth of it is, this Partiall- 
ty to their Nation does ſhew it ſelf in 
all their Hiſtorians : They repreſent 
themſelves not only as the moſt Val: 
ant People, but likewiſe as the molt 


Juſt and Faithful jn all their Wars 


and 
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and Alliances; and having had the 
Advantage of writing their own Story, 
they muſt have been believ'd in all 
they ſay, had there not been ſome 
way left of diſcovering the contrary. 
Themſelves diſcaver: the Opinion their 
Enemies had of them. Galgaens, our 


brave Countryman, is introduc'd de- 
ſcribing them as Pyrats and Public 
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Robbers, Men of mfatiable Avarice  _. 


and- unbounded Ambition, and upon 


theſe Motives, as Diſturbers of the 


peace of Mankind: And though no 
doubt that noble Speech of his in Taci- 
us was made for him, yet the Hiſtori- 


an had not obſervd a due Decorum, 


had he not made him ſpeak the Senſe 
their Enemies had of the Roman Peo- 
ple. And tho Polybius does ſometimes 
cenſure the Roman Juſtice, yet he no 


where diſcovers ſo much Truth, as 


by what he tells us of Fabius and Phi- 
linus, It ſeems theſe two had writ . 


the Punic War, the one a Roman, the 
other a Carthaginian ; the one blames 
the Carthaginians almoſt in every 
thing, and the other the Romans - 
lt is poſſible they might both be 
blameable , but 1 know no . 
Wy, _ 


4 . 
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why we are not to give as much cre, 
dit to the Carthaginian, as we are ty 
the Roman. Had ſuch Hiſtorians 3 
-Philinus been yet preſerv d, we might 
then have known all the Romens Fault, | 
as We now read little, beſides their Vir. 
tues; tho we have the leſs need of 
| them to this purpoſe, the Chriſtian 
(DV. Min. Apologiſts (J) having left ſuch an 
= 1 Account of their Juſtice and public 
" Virtues, as is very inconſiſtent with 
their own Hiſtories. And inde ed ye 
have one ſure: way of detecting ſhei 
infincerity, by comparing them with 
Sacred Story. What monſtrous Abſur- 
dities have Frftin. and Tacitus related 
of the Fews, where they might have 
had Opportunities of being better in- 
form'd? And we are not to think, 
that they have been more [inquiſitive 
in knowing, or perhaps much more 
favourable in deſcribing other Nations: 
So that upon the whole, the Roman 
in this Matter have not much outdone 
their Neighbours. oo 
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IA not ignorant what might 
Expectations were conceiv'd of ohe 
ic. Man (in), I mean Cicero, and how for. 
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rd Men have been in imagining, 
hat nothing could have been wanting 
1 this kind, had he undertaken the 
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8 8 
igt Work he once intended. For my part, 
ults I ſcarce; wiſh he had, and cannot but 
Vir. Whink he would have been as partial, 


1 of Mid under as powerful Prejudices as a- 

tian Why of the reſt : For how do you thinx 

an Wh had cut out and  contriv'd his 
blic Work ? He had deſign d a Hiſtory © 
vith Wrom the Foundation of Rome to his 
dime ; and in order to that, deſign'd 

heir Ito begin at his own Conſedate , and 

vith Write backward to Romulus (n) e A (n) v. Di. 
lur- Wery prepoſterous and unaccountable 9. Caf: 
ited MWſcthad, did not the Reaſon appear ; 5 Tuſ- 
ave Wh: Good Man was full of hunſelf, 72. is. 
in- nd was impatient 'to. come at his 

ok, Non Praiſes ; Cataline, no doubt, was 

tive n his Head, and after he had preſs'd 


"ns: Would not prevail with them to un- 
n lertake it, he is reſolv'd to do it him- 
one elf: And whether in the Conduct of 
e Work, Ciceros Character would 
ot have been too large, and Cata- 
ty ines too foul, I leave to every Man 


Se 3 


o judge: Would not Caraline have 


is Friends to write that War, and 


(o) De C- 
rat. J. 2. 
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he now ſtands in the four Oration} 
And had our Orator's Hiſtory come 
down as low as Anthony, ſhould we 
not have had too much of the Phil 


pics, to be reconeilable to Truth? 
Cicero requites ſo much of Oraton, 


as an Ingredient in an Hiſtorian (6) 


juxr. inn. and ſo much Partiality in his own 


J. 3 


* 


d Gould: ec to: d 


Fiſt. 12. Hiſtorian, as to confirm the Suſpicion 


Times, I ſhould have a large Field be. 
fore me ; but the Path 1s ſo trodden 
that every Man's own Reading vil 


furniſh him with Obſervat ions: If 
there there ſhould be any Man, 


who 


has made none of this kind, he needs 
only peruſe the Engliſh and French H. 
ſtorians ; and by comparing them to- 
gether, he will find Matter of Diverl- 
on and Admiration at the ſame tine. 
How differently do they deſcribe tir 
ſame Action? How manifeſtly: in ff 
vour of a Party? How often do tie 


French glory in a Victory, which with 
the Engliſb is eſteem d an Over 


throw 2 And again, How do the E- 


gliſo ſometimes proclaim Vine 
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their Enemies think they have given | 
them a Defeat? How do they both  / 
i T riumph, where perhaps neither ß 
„them have reaſon to glory? Or if the 
Advantage be too undeniable on our 
i fide to be conteſted, as at Agincourt 
% and Creſſey, how do our Enemies ſeek 
will to leſſen” it? How do they palliate 
on WM every thing, and charge Heaven, or 
croſs Accidents,” or mad Deſpair, with - 
the Fortune of the Day? How do 
they turn every Stone, and labour to 
have the Succeſs and Honour fall a- 
ny where, rather than on the Eg g 
liſh £ Whereas on the other ſide, How 
do the Engliſb arrogate all to them- 
ſelves, and their own Courage, and 
ſcarce allow any Share to Fortune or 3 
Deſpair, or lucky Accidents. Lou 
have Fabius and Philinus, only alter 
ing the Nation in the French and 
Engliſb. What a Reproach to Truth 
was it, that a Dulæ of Orleans, one of 
the firſt Perſons in France, ſhould be 
laid to be openly executed „„ 
lon at Paris, as was reported in wen- 9 
ty Hiſtories, whilſt the Duke was liv- . -- 
Ing, and could contradict the Report, 
who afterwards dy'd in Peace, to tge 


— — 
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Shame and Ignominy, of all his Hi. 
(p)V. Be: ſtorians (9) Or who cold: ins- 
Hiſtcap.q. Sine, that it ſnould be thought in 

univerſal Cuſtom amongſt the yiſt, 

chat upon an Invitation to a Friends 


Houſe, the Perſon invited, ſhould in 


Compliment, tie with his Neighbours 
Wife? And yet this, however Burba- 
rous it may ſeem, has been related 
(9)Cbal- by an European Hiſtorian (70, A Chri- 
-— ſtian, and one that livd almoſt to the 
have ſuſpected he had 1iv'd' two Thou 
ſand Years ago, or in ſome remote Cor- 
ner of the Wor Id; where the [Engl 
had been reckon d amongſt Barbarous 


People? on „ : 


15 


THESE are Domeſtick Inſtance, 

If we look Abroad, upon the Diſco 

very of the Veſf-Indies, what ſtrange 
Relations have we had from thence? 

We have been told there of a Nation 

of Amazons, of Giants ; of a prodi- 

gious Stature 3 the People of ſuch 

, monſtrous, Shape and truculent A. 
ocean. pe ſpect, as if they were of another Spe- 
2, 4. &c, cles-z and as many Cannibals, as might 


T. 34, 58, 
91, 79. 1 


Whereas, 
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Whereas upon further Enquiry, we 


meet with no Amazons, unleſs long 
Hair and want of Beards will meta- 
morphoſe Men into Women, and the 
People are much of the ſame Size and 
Shape with the reſt of Mankind: 
But the Spaniards either ſaw them in 
2 Fright, or were under the Vanity 

of reporting ſtrange Things, or be- 
ing in love with the Gold of the 


Country, they were to repreſent the 


People as Monſters, that they might 


have a fairer Pretence to deſtroy them. 


And ſuch Inſtances may ſerve to il- 
luſtrate ancient Hiſtory. Doubtleſs 


Herodotus and Diodorus were impos d 
upon by ſuch falſe Relations, and had 


not the like Opportunities with us, 


P 


of oorrecting their Miſtakes. - 


| I'sx0utt be: infinitely tedious, 
| ſhould I give a Hiſtory of Incretfi- - 


ble Things, and therefore I only 


touch upon Tome: few, and thoſe too 


Matters of Fact, which ought to be 
molt certain! :- Whereas ſnhould we 
lunch out into Myſteries of State, 
and the Cabinets of Princes, which 
ite the moſt ãaſtructive Part, and 
11 5 EA moſt 
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- moſt properly the Buſineſs of an Hi. 


ſervation ; whereas politick Reaſons 
and Conſiderations are abſtruſe and 


_ any Road, and therefore I diſmils 
them. e 


That however Vicious our Hiſtories 
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ſtorian, we ſhould be ſtill more in 
the Dark. Matters of Fact are viſible 
Things, and fall under common Ob. 


hidden, and only penetrated into 
by ſome few of clearer Capacity and 
deeper Reach. Every ordinary Capa- 
city can judge of Time by the Point 


or Hand, but the Spring and Secret 
Morions are only oblervd by Men 
of Skill. Theſe Men in the State are 


the Miniſters, tho' the Secret be of- 


ten hid, even from them; for the 
Reaſons which Princes give are often 


only pretended, and rather what they 
would: have others think of them, 
than the true Motives by which they 
are guided. Such things are out of 


I sH Aa LL. only obſerve further, 


may be already, there has been one 
way taken to make them more Cor- 
rupt, by Secret Hiſtories and Turi 
Spies, and other Books of the like 


na- 
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nature; which by an appearance of 
Truth, and by mingling it with 
Falſhood, impoſe upon Men of <aſfie 
Belief 5 and are now grown ſo nu- 
merous, that it is 3 Matter of Diſ- 
cernment to diſtinguiſh betwixt Spu- 
rious and Genuine Pieces, To which 
I may add Varillas and Maimburgh, 
and other French Authors, who write 
with ſo Romantic an Air, as if they 
deſign'd rather Pleaſant Books, than 
True Hiſtory; and rather to enter- 
tain, than inform their Reader; who 
give us Paint inſtead of Dreſs, - and 
_ Heroes, if they cannot find 


IHAVE done with this Head, and 
have kept cloſe to one Condition of 
Hiſtory, the Conſiderat ion of its 
Truth ; for ſhould I take in all the 
Conditions requir'd by Volſius and Le 
Moyne, we ſhould either have very lit- 
tle Hiſtory, or none at all. The Je- 
ſuit Le Moyne, one of the laſt that 
has treated of this Subject, requires 
luch Conditions, and lays down ſuch 
Rules as no Man can follow ; and is 
ni LL 3 ſo 
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dices, by bis Partiality to his Order, 
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ſo nice in his Examples, as to allow 


(ſ) Piſe. ( only four Hiſtorians among the 


Romans, and not ſo many among the 
Greeks, and all of them ſhort of Per. 
fection. And as to the Moderns, he 
is yet more ſcrupulous, in admitting 
them into Account, oy it had been 
ſtrange, had he not found two or 
three of his own Order, Maſſæus, Stra- 
da, and Mariana, whom he thinks fit 
to equal with Tacitus and Livz. He 
deſigns us a Hiſtory himſelf, and to 
that end has chalk d out ſuch a Method 
as he means to purſue : But if we 
may Judge of his Veracity, by his per- 
20 running a Parallel betwixt 

iſtory and Poem ; or of his Preju- 


7 


he is not like to out-do his Prede- 


ceſſors: And notwithſtanding his great 


Deſign, we may conclude this Chapter, 
as he does his Book, That 4 Can- 
pleat Hiſtory ſhall not appear , but in 
that Tear, that diſcovers the Perpr- 
#ual Motion, and the Philoſopher't 


Stone. 


Is 
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IN all this Chapter I have ſaid 
nothing of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, from 
which, next to Sacred Story, we have 
the greateſt Aſſurance ; and even from 
Prophane Story (notwithſtanding all 
its Flaws) we have more Aſſurance, 
than in moſt other Sorts of Learn- 
= of 
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CHAP. XL 


Of CuroNoOLOGY., 


I 1 and Geography have 
deen look d upon as 
the two Eyes of Hi- 
I 5 ſtory 5 if theſe ſhine 
dim, our Hiſtory muſt 
* de yet more obſcure ; 
without theſe it lies in confuſion, is 
only a heap of indigeſted Matter, flat 
and infipid, and will neither profit nor 
delight in Readifſg. It is Time and 
Place that give Life as well as Beauty, 
and a naked Relation of things, with- 
out Circumſtance, is very Dy 
| 4 N cult ; 
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Stuff : So that as if theſe can be had, 
they will be an an acceſſion of Beauty; 
in want of theſe,” there will be-z; 
great a Blemiſh: And in what meaſure 
we have them, we muſt next en- 


Arp here again I fhall paſs by 


the Fabulous Accounts of Times; 
fuch as the Chineſe, Egyptian, and 
Chaldæan may be juſtly thought to 
be : For tho If. Voſſrus has attempted 


the Chineſe Antiquity, and the-ZEpyp- 


tian Dytiafties have been endeavour 


to be reconciPd by our Learned Coun- 


tryman Sir John Marſham ; yet there 
are ſo many things to be f = ed in 
their Accounts, and ſo little Poſſibility 
of Proof at ſo 2 2 Diſtanee, 
that the Syſtems which they raile 


are perfectly precarious; and what. 


ever the Aim of thoſe Authors was, 
I doubt neither of their Books have 
done Service to Religion. They ſeem 
to me like an Hypotheſis in Philalo- 
phy ; which being granted, our Phi- 
loſophers will argue plaufibly upon it, 
and make a ſhift to reconcile all 


Difficulties that ſhall be brougit, 


though 
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though the Ground they go upon be 
Fiction and Enchanted: So theſe Men 
will a 1 1 5 5 Pry au- 
ibly, and lay things together in ſpeci - 
ous order, tho the Foundation they 
build upon be laid in the Air. 
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'Tis true, our Accounts of Greece. 
are ſomewhat more clear and certain, 
but then they are. ſuch as are too 
recent: If you trace them up to their 
remote Antiquities, the Grecians are | 
as obſcure as the reſt of the World; | 
The Athenians, the maſt knowing Peo- 5 
ple of that Race, know nothing of } 


their own; Original: According to 1 
themſelves they were add hene, and vx 
either ſprung from the Earth, or 1 
had no Original at all. When their | 
Hiſtorical Age takes place, Y t their | 
Periods of Lime are dark and confu- i 
ed, and their Chronology 18 not ſo | | 

ancient as their Hiſtory. . This has | 

been obſerv'd by Sir 45 Marſham (t), (i) Chron. i 
who ſhews, that the Ancient Greeks 4. "4: F 


were wholly unskil ful in Chronolo- 
py, eſpecially in the Technical Fart of | 
it. There was ſuch N and 
Inequality in their Years, ane 1 | 
| drl- 
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Variety in their Periods and Cycles, 


as did neceſſarily occaſion great Con. 
fuſion ; and it was impoſſible they 
ſhould make right Computations of 
Times, where they had no ſure Rule 


to go by: This they had not; and 


(u) Ap. 
Seld. Mar. 
Arund. p. 


233. 


accordingly their Year was fo diſor. 
der'd, and their Recurrent Feaſts 
thereby ſo unſettled, That Ariſtophanes 


(u) pleaſantly tells us, That the Gods 


themſelves did not know them ; and 
introduceth the Gods compute of 
the Moon, that by her uncertain No- 
tice of theſe Good-Times, they were 
diſappointed of their Entertainments, 
and often forc'd to return back hun- 
ry to Heaven. Meton was the firſt 
who adjuſted theſe Differences, and 
reduc'd their Accounts to tolerable 
Regularity, by the Invention of that 


famous Period of Nineteen Years, for 


which he has deſerved the Honour 


to be recorded in Letters of Gold: 


Tho? his Period was not ſo accurate, 
as not to be capable of amendment, 
and therefore was afterwards corrected 
by Calippus and Hipparchus ; ſo very 


_ unſteady have their Computations been. 


The Arcaſlians may have been thought 
| to 
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to have been before them in this, if 

| you will take that Account of their 

Ling before the Moon, aſſign d by 

ſome; by underſtanding it of their 

having had a Courſe of Lunar Years, 

before the Greeks had fix d their Pe- © 
riods; unleſs Scaliger's Reaſon will 
be thought more probable (x). (Oleg. 


44 Emend. 
. „ „ 3 a $4 4 tb P. 3. 
Nox are the Roman Computa- 


tions more regular; : It has been loobd 

upon as matter of wonder, That 

the Roman ſhould differ ſo much 

in their firſt and great Epocha, the 

Time of building their City: Onn- 

pbrius (y) reckons up Seven diffe- % cog. 
rent Opinions, moſt. of them main- ment. ad , 
tainꝰd by conſiderable Authorities, and Fp. 18. 
is not a little amazed at the Diſa- 
greement. I ſhould have wondred if 

it had been otherwiſe, conſidering ei- 

ther the Darkneſs of their Ancient Hi- | 

ſtory, or the Irregularity and Une- 

qualneſs of their Computations. So 

little regard had they to Order in 

Time, upon the Foundation of their 

City, that their firſt Years were nei- 

ther regulated by the Courſe of Sun 

or Moon. - Romulus inſtituted We A 

of ear 
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Tear as might be expected from 3 
Warlike Prince, and an IIliterate 
People, oonſiſting of Ter Monti, 
beginning at Marcb, and ending at 


Din- December (). And although this 


del. Hiſt. 


du Cal. 


Kom. J. 3. 


* 4 
a 


Year was foon Aiſcover'd to fall ſhon 
of the Natural Year and Courſe of 


the Sun; yet it is probable, he hal 


not Skill, or perhaps Concern enough 


to corre& the Miſtake; and the In- 
tercalations that were made, were 
done in an unskilful or negligent 
manner: So that the Tuer ef Con 
Juſton muſt have happen d ſooner than 
ir did, had he not been ſucceeded by 


. @ Prince, who had more Incl ination 


(a) Blond. 


ib. cap. 2. 


for the Arts of Peace than War. 
Numa undertook the Calendar where 
Romulus had left it; and tho I do 
not think he had any afliſtance from 


Pythagoras, as ſome have imagind 


(a), (which I doubt will appear to 
be a Chronological Miſtake ) yet he 
reduc'd the Year to better order, than 
could be reaſonably hop'd for in ſo dim 


an' Age, by adding the two Months, 


which had been wanting in Romulus“ 
Account, and ordering ſuch Inte rca- 
htions to be made, as were neceſſar) 
? f | te 
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n 2 et right the irregular Days. But 
rate Whether it was that his Calendar was 
ths, yet very imperfect, or that the High- 
it btieſts (with whom the Power of 
this Hlntercalation was lodg'd) were want- 
wit ing in their Duty, or whether ſome- 
* Of hat of both concurr'd to the Miſ- 
bad Nerriage; this is certain, that before 
vgh W7. Cæſars Time, the courſe of the Year 
lu. Nras ſo much diforder'd, that the 


ere Months had run back into one ano- 
ent tber, their Winter was run into Au- 
ON 


tumn, and their Summer into Spring; 


un Wand had not that wiſe Prince apply'd = 
oy Remedy, their Winter might have 
un- into Summer. Theſe Incorweni- 
ar, 


aces; being obſerv'd by Cæſar, put 
tin upon a Reforination, which he 


atempted: by his: [Pontifical Pow er, 


4 and the aſſiſt ance of Soſegines, Askilfſul 
. Altronomer; and having run all the 
1 regular Days into one Year, conſiſt- 
he ng of Fifteen Months according to 
all Weronins, or of A 45 Days, 48 Cen hori- 


u will have it 3 by one Year of Con- 


55 lan he brought their Ca len dar avain 
5 Woorder, by ſuch aRegulation as 18 100 


however, his Computations ( not. 
* withſtanding 
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in leſs than 1300 Years (from the 


Calendar and the Heavens were found 


caſion, to perpetuate the Memory of 
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withſtanding the Skill of the Under. 
taker were not accurate enough, fy 


Council of Nice, to Gregory XIII.) the 


to be again at Diſcord, and to van 
Ten Days in the Courſe of the Sun, 
and about Four Days in the Courſe of 
the Moon; which brought things into 
ſuch diforder, as to occaſion another 
Year of Confiufwn, under that Pope, in 
AS. 7: 7, pot 


Ap tho this Pope's Reformation 
has been thought ſo compleat, as to 
be ſtyPd A Perpetual Calendar, and 
Medals have been ſtruck upon the Oc- 


the Thing, yet he muſt be a bold 
Man that will undertake it ſhall be 
perpetual ; or will venture to maln- 
tain it to be ſo exact, as not to ad- 
mit of Improvement. This is wel 
known, that it had not been long + 
broad, t ill it was cenſur d, and its 
Failings diſcover'd by Scaliger and 
Calviſus, and wanted an Apology 
from Clauius, who had been one of 
the principal Perſons employ d in 1 
5 e- 


1 


— 
— , r r . ret. 
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Deſign; with ſo little ſucceſs notwith- 
ſtanding, that if we will believe Sca- 
liger oy it wants a Second Apology, (5) $Sc«- 
And unleſs the Motions' of the Sun ,57 
were perfectly regular and uniform, 

even to Minutes and Scruples, (which, 
according to the beſt Calculations, 
they are not) it is ſcarce poſſible they 
ſhould fall under an Invariable Rule. 
However this be, unleſs this Calendar 
were more generally receiv'd, than it 
has yet been, it is like to occaſion fur- 
ther Confifion : For whilſt it reaches 
little further, than to thoſe King- 
doms under the Obedience of the Pope, 
and the Julian Account obtains, in al- 
moſt all the other Chriſtian Parts of 
Europe, we are cutting out Work for 
future Critics, who are like to find 
Employment enough ſome Hundred 
Years. hence, in - reconciling the Dif- 
ferences which ſhall ariſe from the Old 
and New Style. 


FRO M this Hiſtorical Account of 
Dimes, I think we have a fair Speci- 
men of the-Uncertainty of Chronolo- 
gy. Should we remove the Scene 
from Times to Men, they will further 
705 evince 
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evince this Truth : The two Great 
Men in this fort of Learning, were 
Sealiger and Petavius ; the former of 
theſe has taken prodigions Pains upon 
the Subject, which appears in ſeveral 
of his Works, ſo more particularly, in 
his great Work of the Enendation of | 
Times, of which he had ſo good an 
Opinion, and was fo much comple- 
mented by Learned Men, upon his 
Divine and Immortal Work, that a Man 
would have imagin'd the Difficulties 
1n the Accounts of Time had been 
pretty well clear'd, and little left to 
be done further. His Divine Work 
-had not been long abroad in the World, 
cer it was taken notice of by Petavi- | 
45, who had ſpent as much time in 
theſe Studies as Scaliger had; and is 
ſo far from allowing him thoſe mighty 
Praiſes, that he ſhews, he had been 
almoſt under a continued miſtake. A 
great part of Petaviuss Doctrine of KY * 
Times, is ſpent in confuting Scaliger; © 
ſcarce a Chapter in his Five firſt large I] * 
Books, wherein Scaliger is not men- * 
tion'd, and his many Errors and Hallu- WW * 
cinations diſcover'd; in ſuch manner, 0 
that his Work might as reaſonably be II "* 
| ent!- | 


_ confiderable Dl 


% 
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entitled, a Confutation of Scaliger, as 


aà Doctrine of Times, He will ſcarce 


allow him to have done any thing well 
in Chronglogy ; or to have made any 
{covery, unleſs it were 


in the Julian Period And after he 
had granted him that Praiſe, as if he 
had done him too much Honour, he 
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retracts that Commendation, and will 


not allow him to be the Inventor of 
that Period, but to have ſtole it from 


the Greeks (c). And 
if that Invention had 
been allow'd him 


which our Learned 4 


"rimate perhaps with 
more reaſon does attri- 


bute to a Countryman 


of our own, a Biſhop 
of Hereford) yet it be- 
ing only a ae 


thing, and common 


(e) Ac profecto in tot Scrip- 
tis ab eo Chronologicis Iibris, ni 
bil fere eſt, quod momentum ali- 
uod ad rem ullam babeat; quod- 
que repre benſionem effugiat, præ- 
ter particulam iſtam, qua Fuli- 
ang Periodi metbodum explicavit 
— Ouanquam in eo caſti- 
gandus eff non nibil Scaliger: 
Auod ſe Periodi il ius Invento- 


| ren, 4c metkodi fuiſſe glorietur, 


hanc enim 4 Gracis tranſtulit 
— — Dor. Temp. J. 9. Co I. 


Meaſure for fixing and reducing o- 


ther Periods unto, and it ſelf no real 
Period in time; tho? it be of good uſe, 


4 an Inſtryment to work with, yet it 
s no real Diſcovery in the Accounts 
of Time, which notwithſtanding this, 
remain in the ſame Obſcurity, only 


2 


they 
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they may be !rang'd in better Order 
under this common Period, than they 
were in before: So that either Scali. 
ger had diſcover'd nothing, at leaſt 

nothing conſiderable, or he has been 

very unjuſtly conſured by his Adverſa- 
ry Petauius. In mar'y things, no doubt, 
they have been both of them miſtaken; 
tho' both of them pretend to demon- 
ſtrate, and in many of their Calcula- 
tions proceed with Mathematical Af- 
furance. | F 


8 £ * 
. 11 


WIA x has been done ſince, has been 
chiefly in the Hiſtorical Part of Chro- 
nology, (the Controverſie ſome Years 
ago, having run much in the Techni- 
cal, the Reformation of the Roman 
Calendar, having probably turn'd Mens 
Diſputes that way wherein Father 
Pagi has excell'd ; and from one ac- 
cidental Obſervation (to ſay nothing 
of his other Diſcoveries) concerſiing 
the Quinquennalia, Decennalia, and o- 
ther Roman Feaſts, has given much 
Light to the Roman Faſti, and diſ- 
cover'd the Miſtakes of Scaliger, Pe- 

tavius, Beronius, and moſt of the Hi- 


ſtorians and Chronologers, who have | 
writ 
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writ be his Time. How far his 
Obſervation will hold, Time muſt 
ſhew ; he ſeems to glory too much, 
where he compares it to the Diſco- 
very of IHE „e by Colum- 
bus ( 4 #3 


Our late Leonie Biſhop of © 
Cheſter, as he begun to write about 
the fame time with Pagi, fo he has 
done it with like ſucceſs ; and from 
ſome dark Hints, and particularly 
from his Obſervations upon Plorinus's 
Life by Porphyry, has given much 
Light to a very obſcure Part of Mi- 
ſtory, in his Cyprianic Annals: Tho? 


I cannot altogether have the ſame O- 


pinion of his Poſthumous Chronologi- 
cal Works: For behold the Power of 
Prejudice, even in good Men! The 
Biſhop in this Work being to ſettle 
and adjuſt the Succeſſion, of the Ro- 
man Biſhops ; it happens thit Fnrychi- 
15 Annals were of good uſe to this 
burpoſe, and: wery agreeable to the 
Biſhop's Opinion. Who this Euty- 
chius was, is well known. one whom 


the Biſhop. in his Vindication of Ig. 


* 


(49 22 


patius's s Epiſtles OJ had repreſented (e) Rur. i. 
ö hos * 


Cf) Oper. 


WE 6: C; 


den, who to gratifie 


(g)De v. 
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as too modern Authority to be much 
credited, living in the Tenth Century, 
and ignorant of the Affairs of his 
own Church, a trifling Arabic Hiſto- 
rian, without Judgment, and contra- 
dicting himſelf: And yet this ſame 
Eutychius, when he favours the Bi. 
ſhop's Opinion, tho' he knew little of 
his own Church, is good Authority 
in the Affairs of the Church of Rome, 
where he had reaſon to be 1gnorant 
(J), and the Biſhop is ſo poſſeſs'd 
with him, that he forſakes our Greel 
and Latin Authors, to follow his 
Footſteps ; altho' his Authority be 
really of no value; and he has had 
that Right done him, to be con- 
tem d by moſt of thoſe who have 
taken notice of him; except Mr. Set- 
his Anger againſt 
the Biſhops, gave us a Part of this 
Author, and encouraged Dr. Pocock to 
publiſh the reſt. | 


W x have been promis'd great things 
of late from Medals and Inſcriptions : 
E. Spanbeym, famous for his Book 
Vi Numi ſinatum, has largely ſhewn 


De ni 
the Uſe of Medals (g) in Chronolo- 
Sh 7 
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oy, which Du Freſne, eand Foy-vail- = 
lant have ſince illuſtrat d by Exam- | | 
le; the one in the Conſtantinopoliton 1 
mperors, the other in the Hiſtory of | | | 
the Selucide, accommodated to Me- 1 
dals; and a third has gone ſo far, as 
© from a few obſcure Medals of He- 
. rod Family, not only to call in que- 


_ 


i {tion the Authority, but by broad In- 


* x < ov a ** er"; 
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/ timations, to ſuſpect of Forgery, both 
3 „and ſeveral others of our 
t beſt Authors. But beſides the Danger 
d from a dim Legend or Inſcription, 
t where the leaſt ſtroke will alter the 
8 Senſe, or determine the Number very = 
c differently; whoever conſiders, that | 
d Annius of Viterbo could forge large | 
4 Hiſtories, will ſurely not think it 
© | firange, that we ſhould have Forge- 
tries in Medals. ſt is too certain, 
ü there have been ſuch, and the thing 
5 is ſo noted, that ſome Medals are now 
0 as valuable, for being exact Counter- 
feits, as others are for being truly 

Originals. And as to Inſcriptions, 
£ who knows not, that it was generally 
: the Way of Flattery, to Complement 
k Princes and Great Men of all ſorts, 
4  M< with 


0 


2 
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with fulſome Elogies ; and that Do- 
mitian's Medals and Inſcriptions were 


call'd in after his Death, becauſe he 


had not deſervd ſuch Honours ? And 


though I do really think the preſent 


French King to be a Wiſe and Heroic 


Prince, yet I believe there are few 
who would be willing to take his Hi- 


ſtory from Meneſtriers Lewis IV. 


from Inſcriptions and Medals. 


: 
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Of Geockrarny. 


WJ W1 Nr R A NG E R tO Ge- 
e ography, that ſhould 
read the Voyages of 
hes or Ancas, as 
they are deſcrib'd by 
the Poets, and ſhou'd 
— ſerve. the [Im 
that is ſpent, the Removes that they 
make, and Dangers they undergo, in 
being toſs'd from Shore to Shore, 
would be apt to imagine, they had 
viſited moſt Parts of the Habitable 
World ; and yet it is plain, one of 
them ſcarce went any further than the 
R a_ 
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| 2 Sea, and neither of them ever 
paſt the Mouth of the Streights - lt is 
much ſo with our Ancient Geography, 

where we have a great noiſe, and lit- 

tle done. The Poets were wife, in 
ſtopping ſhort of the Streights ; for 

| had © they launch'd out, and led their 
Heroes be ond theſe Bounds, they 

muſt have been in danger of being loft, 
all beyond having been Terra Incogni- 
72 Nor can this ſeem ſtrange in the 
Poets, the ancient Hiſtorians and Geo- 
graphers knew little farther : Herodotus 
4. ee 957 is loſt when he paſſeth the Screighisz 
La. init. Poſidonius and Artimedorus, in Strabo, 
make the Sun to ſet there; and Ari- 

ſtotle's Philoſophy will carry him little 
further, who will needs have Badia to 
confine upon the Streigbes and Hereu- 

tes's Pillars: And hy it is fo fir 

true, that the Streighrs aud India did 
border upon one another, as Indi 
| ſeems to have been a common Name 
among the Ancients for Ignorance, for 
| where they knew no farther , they 
| call'd it India; of which Strabe tells 
(i) lib. a. us (i), all the Geographers that have 
Vrit have given us nothing but Lyes. 

I will not enter upon a Narrative of the 

| Miſtakes 
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Miſtakes of the Ancients, and ſhew 


how they have confounded Places near- 
er Home, and jumbled Sea and Land 


together; how ſome of them have 


miſtaken the Mediterranezn, and join'd 


it with the Perſian Sea: How the 
Northern Seas have been made to run 
into the Capſian, that is really a Lake; 


and the Arabian has been made a Lake, 
that is well known to flow into the O- 
cean : He that has a Curioſity may meet 


1971 


with a plentiful Harveſt of ſuch Mi- 


ſakes, in Strabo's Three firſt Books. 


Tano :inead ben P 


many of theſe Miſtakes, and has deli- 
ver d Things down to us with greater 
Accuracy: But neither is he exact e- 
nough ; he is too much an Hiſtorian 
to be a good Geographer, and wanting 
Tables and Maps, and the Longitudes 
and Latitudes being Things beyond his 
Skill, without which it is ſcarce poſ- 
fible to fix Places aright, he muſt 
needs err for want of ſuch Helps ta 


ide his Courſe : And the ſame may 


de ſaid of moſt of the reſt of the Geo- 
graphers, before or ſoon after his 
TAE 
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I H x Honour of reducing Geo- 
graphy to Art and Syſtem, . was re- 
. ferv'd to Prolemy.; who by adding 


Mathematical Advantages to the Hiſto- 


rical Method, in which it had been 
treated of before, has deſcrib'd the 
World in a much more intelligible 
manner: He has delineated it under 
more certain Rules; and by fixing 
the Bounds of Places from Longitude 
and Latitude, has both diſcover d o- 
thers Miſtakes, and has left us a Me- 
thod of diſcovering his own. What 
theſe are I need not ſay ; the moſt con- 
ſiderable may be ſeen in Agathidze- 
mon's Map of the World, which is 
printed with Prolemy's Works, and is 
the firſt of its kind now extant. A 
Man may ſee there with ſome plea- 
 fure, what Idea the Ancients had of 
the World, after it was thought to 
have been pretty plainly diſcover'd by 
Ptolemy's Labours: No very clear one 
you may be ſure: Amongſt other 
Miſtakes, the Situation of Britain 15 
uite miſtaken ; Scandinavia, a large 
Pebinfala, is divided from the Con- 
tinent, and contracted into a poor har: 


4 71 TOW 
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row Iſland : Africa is deſcrib'd with- 
out Bounds, and no Paſſage allow'd 


from the Mediterranean to' the Red- 


Sea; and it will not be wonder'd, if 
the Deſcription of India be remote from 


Truth. Leſſer Errors abound in him; 


How many of this kind have been de- 
tected by a late skilful Geographer 
(i) only in one of our European Na- 
tions? And how many more might be 
ſhewn in the reſt? And if he could be 
ſo much deceiv'd, as he is in the De- 
ſeription of pris, an Iſland near A 
lexandria, and almoſt at his on 
Door, it will not ſeem ſtrange, that he 
ſhould be more out in his Accounts of 
Scandanavia and Britain. It 1s cer- 
tainly no Commendation, that the 
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(i) Cluvet. 
German. 


Antiq. 
Prof. 


fore-cited Author prefers Pliny's Ac- 


counts to Prolemys, who has not been 
very reputable for his Accuracy or 
Truth, and that Strabo (in the Hiſto- 
rical Part) is preferr'd to them both. 


W x have had a Geography of late 


deducing all things from the Phænici- 


an Antiquities, which has appear d 
with Pomp enough to dazzle Men in- 
to an Opinion thereof, and thereby * 
1 ob- 
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obtain Credit and Reputation in the 
World. The Author is a Conſidera- 
ble Perſon, and one, who in order to 
eſtabliſh his Phoenician Antiquities, the 
firſt thing he complains of, is want of 
() Pref. Monuments Ck), and therefore flies 
4 Char. to the Greeks to fetch them thence, 
ſo that we are much in the ſame place 
where we were: However, what are 
theſe Monuments which we meet with 
there > By his own Confeſſion only 
ſome looſe and broken Fragments, 
which ſeem to diſcover little more, 
than in general, that the Phwnician; 
made long Voyages, and viſited re- 
mote Countries; and what is that to 
us, if they have left us no Charts or 
Journals, which they have not done? 
So that at laſt he uſually takes ſhelter 
in the Derivation of a Word or Place 
from a Phenician Root; wherein, 
tho' he has been happy enough in his 
Conjectures, yet this way is principal 
ly conjectural, and too precarious to 
build a Geography upon. If this be 
all, I will undertake Goropius Beca- 
nus will go near to do as much for the 
Durch; Pere Pexzron for the Celrique ; 


and almoſt every Country that pretends 
- to 
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an Original Language, and has a 
nciful Man amongſt them, will do 


e like for their own Nation. I am 


willing to oppoſe this Author for 


| fake of his Title, which is Geogra- 


tis. Sacra, and ſhall readily grant, 
y, it is what J contend for, that as 


as it is Sacred, it is likewiſe true; 
Wit where he leaves Moſes, he for- 


ikes his Guide, and wanders as much 
«the Phenicians ever did. 


IHAVR no deſign to form a Com- 
uiſon betwixt the Ancients and Mo- 
krns, they are both alike to me ; but 

> Advantage in this, 1s too viſible 
n the fide of the Moderns to be diſ- 
mbled: They have open d a Paſſage 
02 New World, unknown to the 
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incients, and thoſe Parts of the Old, 


which have been thought unhabitable, 


ve been found to be inhabited; and 
ieir Torrid Zone to be Temperate 
wugh, by refreſhing Showers, and 
ſtant Breezes, and cold Nights, by 
ie direct Setting of the Sun, and 
terpoſition of the whole Body of the 


arth. Antipodes, who have been the 


ubject of ſo much Controverſie, are 
7" 
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(1) La 
Mothe Je 
Vayer, Vol. 
1. P. 825. 


tho I much doubt, whether the fur 
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to us Matter of Fact; and the Glol 
it ſelf has been compaſſed with le 
noiſe by Magellan and Drake, than th 
Phenicians and Greeks. could coaſt u 
on the Mediterranean + Howevet 
leaſt we ſhould ſwell too much ung 
our Diſcoveries, there is yet Worl 
enough left undetected to be a Che] 
vpon our Ambition. 


IAM not of his Opinion (I), wh 
thinks that almoſt one half of the Ter 
reſtrial Globe is yet undiſcover'd, by 
by modeſt Computation, I ſuppoſe u. 
may allot a fourth part. That there 
a vaſt Southern Continent, as yet ſcarc 
look'd-into, is now paſt Controverſie 


ther Diſcovery would turn to gre; 
account; for the Dich, who preten 
to have ſaild to the 64th Degree 0 
Southern Latitude, have obſerv'd Moun 
tains cover'd with Snow; and no far 
ther South than the utmoſt Bounds 0 
America, the Straits of Magellan areſ 
froze in April (n), that there is the 
no paſſing that way for Ice: So thi 
much of the Country muſt be cold anc 


barren, anſwerable to our Norther 
| Clime 


= 
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Climes on this fide. The Northern { 


Parts of America are yet undiſcoyr'd, 


nor can it be determin d, till its Bounds 


that way be laid oper, whether. it be 


a valt Iſland, or a Continent. Africa, 
tho' it has been compaſs d round and 
round from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea, yet little more than its 


Coaſts are throughly known, except 


Egypt and Abaſſia ; its Inland Parts 


have been either not ſufficiently view'd, 
or imperfectly deſcrib'd, neither the 
Merchants Gain; nor the Miſſionaries 


Zeal having determin'd their Purſuits 
to ſuch rude and deſolate. Countries. 


And as. to Ala, what a prodigious 


Compaſs are we ford to fetch about, 
to come at the extreme Regions of 
that Quarter of the World, moſt, of 
which might be ſav'd, and a. Voyage 
made with half the Charge and Time, 
could a Paſſage be diſcover'd by the 
North, to Tartary and China A Paſ- 


ſage which has been often attempted, 


but always with Diſappointment, and 
ſometimes with the loſs of the Ad- 
venturers ; and is like to continue a 
ne plus ultra, to their moſt daring En- 
deayours : Whether we conſider the 


N Dan- 


7 
Vinh 
Kade that are moſt feard in thoſe 
| their way in thick Vifts and Fogs ; 


() Te 
Compt. 
Memoir. 
Let. ult. 


Live them Light. To fay 
been obſei 
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ers — 1 hey are expos d to from wm 
in a Clime intenf} Cold ; 
Aeumeind of Tee, w ich ate * 


Seas '; or the Difficulties in making 


or what may happen worle, in Ni 
of ſome Months continuance, and nb 
Moon either to direct their Obe, of 
nothing of 
ge of Mountains, which has 
d by our late Miſſionaries 
9, — ſtretch it ſelf forth into the 
an Sea, the Cape whereof has 

. 775 er dest doubled, and probably 


à vaſt Ridg 


fever may ; it being Woubefel, whe 


ther theſe iuris thay not reach 
to the oppoſite Coaſt, and join Ameti- 
ca with the Ian Continent : So that 


the Bounds of Aſia on that fide, as well 
as the oppofite American Coat, have 
been hitherto hid from our Enqui iries. 


Tr ER E is one thing yet very lame 
in our Geography, the fing the true 
Longitude of Places; and tho ſeveral 


new ways have been lately try d, to 


redreſs this Inconvenience, both from 


exact P endulums, and from Obſervati- 
ons 


==> 2 Cf) // ĩ ¾U i a ] ] ˙Lw..̃⅛—vũ: BT En 
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ons upon the Immerfions and Emerſi. 
ons of Jupiters Satellites, yet the 

de not altogether prov ce 

For want of this, China has been plac'd 

in our Mapsfive or fix hundred French 
Leagues further diſtant, than it really 

is (), and an imaginary Country 05 
found out, to fill up the vaſt interme- 2 ib, 
diate ſpace ; and Vaſſius, who 57 - 
in Paradoxes, (who has magnity'd. 4 N 
Rome to above Seventy Miles in Com- 

paſs, and its Inhabitants to fourteen 
Millions of People (), has remov'd (% ve. 

it yet farther off. And tho' the Jeſuits 05ſervae.. 
of the Miſſion, have pretended to re- 5 ge 
dific this Miſtake, from the Mathe. 
matical Obſervations above-nam'd, yet 

neither could Voſſius ſee into the 
ſtrength of ſuch Arguments, and 1 

much queſtion whether I woul have 

obtain d Credit, had not a Miſſionacy 

of the ſame Order 2 determin' d the (40 Avril. 
Matter in a more un aue Way. by 1. 2. 
opening a Paſſage from Muſcovy to 

China, and by marking the ſeveral 

Stages, and ſhewing, from undoubted 
Relations, it was only a Journey of 

ſo many Days. And yet the Difficulty 

zs greater at Sea, which is not capable 

| 2 being 


. ani — 
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being fo eaſily meaſured,” and where 
the Obſervations iu our Teleſcopes 
cannot be fo regularly made, as they 
may upon firm Ground; and there it 
Is the Te 1 urs themſelves compl ain, they 
are at a loſs. l 


im FOSSTU Shas aſſign'd ſuch a Res- 


(r) Var. 
obſerv. 


p. 169. 


ſon /7) of the Variety in fixing the Lon- 


gitude of the Eaſtern Part of the World, 
as may be extended further, and be of 
excellent uſe in Speculations of this Na- 


ture. Upon the Diſcovery of the Ve. 
unadier, by the Spaniards, and a Paſſage 
open d by Sea near the ſame time, to the 


Y Ma- 


| Tian, J. 26. 
cap. 3. 


Eaſt by the Portugueſe ;, Alexander VI. 
by the Power which Popes have of dif- 
poſing of Temporal Kingdoms, did by 
ſolemn. Bulls (/) diſpoſe of this new 
World to theſe two Nations ; and ha- 
ving divided it into two Hemiſpheres, 


the Weſtern Hemiſphere he allotted 


to the Spaniards, and' the Eaſtern to 


the Portupueſe ; a Diviſion which the 


reſpective Shares, a Qeſtion preſent|y 


Dich and Engliſh have not thought 


themſelves obliged to ſubmit to. How- | 
ever, the Diviſion was made, but 


when the Parties came to claim their 


arole 


CO "96. - "0g" OP 
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zrofe about fixing the — and 
the Pope's having pot been then in- 
fallible in Matters of Fact, eſpecially 
in fuck as depend upon Mathematical 
Calculations ; the two Nations were 
left to end the Controverſie betwixt 
themſt elves. Phe great Contention 
was about the Molicca-Iflands, which 
the Belm clain'd as theirs, and 
the Porrugueſe” pretended: fell within 
their ſhare in the Diviſion ; and Men 
of Skill being conſulted on both ſides, 
the Spaniſo hers went one 
way, and the'Povtnmeſe wentanother, 
and ſo far were the two Nations from 
coming to agreement, that they differ'd 
Amoſt fort Degrees in their — 


tions, "which is à large Proportion of 


the whole Globe z d yet ſo obſtinate 
were botli iti ane that Orders 
were given by Publick Edicts, that the 
Degrees and Mekidians ſhbuld be no 
otherwiſe fixt in their ſeveral: Charts 


and Maps, tham as they have been de- 


erm by *the:two Nations: How: 


much the one ſi de was miſtaken, has 


been ſince better known; the Cobelu⸗ 
ſion was, that "whilſt the Longitude 


Was) determin'Q-; in ſuch an -unac- 
"OAT N 3 countable . 
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_ countable manner, by Publick Edidts 


and abſolute Power, it occaſioned 
ſtrange: confuſion in our Degrees and 
Meridians, of which Voſſius thi 
we have not recover d ſince. 3 


Bur granting the Globe to * 
been nicely vs. Fe has it withal 
been as —— deſcrib'd 2 I doubt 
not. How are our Modern Geogra- 
phers perplext in making out the Si- 


tuation of Ancient Places? Babylon, 


t) Luyts, 
5. 492. 


once the moſt Glorious City upon 

Earth, is almoſt as much hid ©). 

the obſcureſt Village ever was; — 
tr 


they often ſtumble, where they 


in _— —-- ol 1 has given 
us a Geogra phic ictionary, preten- 
ding to be Univerſal, afterwards 

much Enlarged and Corrected by Baur 


rand, as to ſeem a new Work; 


they were both of them Men noted 


for beit Skill in Geography : Not- 


withſtanding which, their joint Work 
had not appear d above Twelve Months 
in the World, till Monſieur Sanſon 


(u) Nouv. had diſcover d five hundred Faults (% 


de Is Rap. 
Ann. 84. 


P. 310. 


only under the firſt Letter A. A Work 
of the like Nature bag been ſince Fir 


n — pw 7-19 "oc 


—— A” ⁰¶ + FC WF www TRIES _—_ 


I TS Yr 
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liſh'd in Engliſh by two other extraor- 


dinary Perſons, and tho“ no Sanſon 
has yet made his Obſervations upon it, 
yet I will undertake, with the little 


Skill I have in Geography, to ſhew 
greater Miſtakes under the Letter 4, 
than any that occur in Ferrarius, or 
Baudrand. To name only one, the 
Azores are there deſcrib'd as the ſame 
with the Canary Iſlands ; which is an 
Error of worſe Conſequence, and more 


inexcuſable, becauſe the firſt Meridian 


is uſually placed in theſe Iflands : And 


yet they ſtand thus in the correct and 
enlarged Edition. 
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of ch 11 La Jo eto 
5 F Ne 4 £11.16" 
S N IE hare ccrrainly one great 
| Proof of the Excellencyof 
the. 1 * Laws, fromthe 
Eg) Conſent. of thoſe, man 
$3 79 3 1 w hom: they 8 
8, been receivid; and that too, 
where there is no "Va Aub y to 
enforce them, and they come recom- 
mended only by their own native Force. 
The, Romans Laws have liv d longer, 
and ſpread wider than their Arms ever 
did, and the 9 5 He of their Wiſ⸗ 
dom have been greater than thoſe of 
their Power. However, there is only 
one 
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Solon at Athens, and thoſe of the o- 


dom in Human Conſtitutions, it ks | 
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one perfect Law, a Character to which Nous 
no Human Ordinance can have any Wo! 


claim, and of which the Roman Laws 
will be found upon Examination 4 0N 
fall much ſhort n (00K 
Reputation of Wiſdom that Ns & 
i * 


I 


TAE — ng Fables « contain th | 
firſt Grounds of the Roman Laws, and Ws { 
having been Abridgments of thoſe of 


ther Cities 1n Greece, renown'd for MIA 
Knowledge, added to the aneient Cu- Wan 
ſtoms of ome + if there be any Wiſ⸗ 


be expected to be met with there, It Mo: 
was of theſe Tables, that Gcero pro- WG 
nounced under the Perſon of Graff N 
(), that they were of more Uſe and Ide 
Authority, than all 5 Books of the Wis 
Philoſophers : : We have only fome Wil 
Fragments of them 1 collected by WiC 
Bal win and others; 1 which, 
as there are ſome ming h 0 th 
Law which permits the Bod 
Debtor to be cut in pieces, an 110 
amongſt his Creditdbs for want of Os 
ment, is not only cruel, but, barbs- 
© TOUS, 


EE rod ß . s— e + agd 
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ous. Baldwin (y) himſelf cannot 
wote it without Exclamation; and 
nfilan, who could give a colour 
0 moſt things, and as, a Roman was 
wncern' d to do it in this, yet where 
this Law comes in his way, rather 
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on. 


de Leg. 12. 
Tab. Co 46, 


ks to excuſe it (=), than offer at its (d 4, 


hefence The beſt thing he ſays for it 
„ That it was then antiquated, aud 
« ſuch wo leave it with the reſt of that 
de, and paſs on to thoſe that are now 


n force, the Imperial or Fuſtinianean 


1 « 


Bald. ib. 


* 
1 


uus, and will ſee what Exceptions 


TRE x are principally reducible 


b two Heads, the Pandecis and the 
(ae ; whereof the firſt contains the 
Opinions of learned Lawyers; the o- 
ther, the Decrees of Roman Emperors. 
sto the Hiſtititet, they uſually go 
long with, the Pandecte, and are only 
Compendium, or uſeful Introduction 
o young Beginners: And the Novels 
xe a Supplement to the Code The 
feuds are not of Roman Original, but 
1 later Date, and meaner 
Gn, n FRO 
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Tx Givihans, who pretend, tha 
if the Latin Tongue wete loſt, it 
might be found in the Book of Pande#; 
would take it ill, to be thought miſt; 

ken in the Word Pandect; which altho 
(4) E. a Maſculine, (2), is generally uſed h 


3 4: them in a Feminine Signification 
, g 25 r ; . 

Gr. p. 12. This is a light Error, only it is in the 

Threſhold. . It will not be denied, the 

greateſt part of the Pandects are writ 

with Purity enough ; they have that 

from the Authors, and the Age the 

were writ in; and fo much is ownd 

by thoſe Critics, who have been pret4 


ty ſevere upon the other Tomes of the ( 
Law, and therefore I ſhall make no . 
Objection here; no more than I ſhall > 
that the Emperor, by whoſe Order © 
they were collected, is under no very 5 
advantageous Character for Learning M *® 
that which Sui das gives him being A 

- vaAoaknlE-, a Man that did not under- 
ſtand his Alphabet : For tho he were ( 
unlearn'd himſelf, he might employ *© 
Men of Underſtanding ; and if Trivs- ( 
nian were ſuch, * who was the great © 
Inſtrument in that Work, his Laus 
will have no leſs Authority upon that 


Account 
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Account: But ſo it happens, that Tri- 
,nian's Character is worſe than the 
Emperor's, not for his Underſtanding, 

but Integrity ; being repreſented by the 8 

iz fame Author (5) as a Corrupt Perſon, ( Suid. 

one that writ Laws, and took them a- ben. 
ray, and proſtituted Juſtice for the ſake 
of Lucre ; one that cumply'd with his 
Prince's Paſſions and Humours, and 
latter d him almoſt to Adoration. I 
know Suiclas s Authority is ſuſpected 
in both theſe Inſtances, and therefore 
[ ſhould lay the leſs Weight upon it, 
did not Fuſtinian ſeem to countenance 
the Charge in his own Conſtitutions 

(c), where he aſſumes ſuch Titles and perm oy 


given him: However, I charge ro- © e 
0 . f . * e 5 
thing upon this Emperor, I only cite 5 $70 


men no- 


of and reconcile them. rum, &c. 


Bur whatever Tribonian's other 
Qualifications were, I doubt we have 
too much reaſon to blame his want of 
Care ; and to ſuſpect the Conception of 


- | 
all the Pande&s,as well as the other Tomes 
v5 of the Law, was a haſty Work, and 


not digeſted with that Accuracy, which 
| N | 0 
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a Work of that vaſt Importance might 
juſtly require: For whereas in his Tim 
the Books of the Law had been growing 
up above 1000 Years ; and had been 
ſwoln to that bulk, that they were 
contain d in 2000 Volumes, ſo many 
as could not eaſily be read in ſome 


Years, much leſs compar d and digeſt- 


ed, and reconciPd : Trihonian, with 


his few Aſliſtants, had overcome all 


theſe Difficulties in a ſhort time, and 
in three Years had finiſh'd the Digeſ 
and Inſtitutes, then added to the firſt 
Draught of the Code ; which laſt, in 


all probability, having been compos d 
too haſtily, was forc'd to undergo an 


Emendation, and to come forth in a I 
ſecond Edition. And doubtleſs the 
Digeſt might likewiſe have been more 
correct, had it coſt more Years, and 


had had Tribonian's ſecond Care. The 


(d) Confti- 
tut. ib. 


Emperor himſelf ſeem'd ſurpriz d with 
the Diſpatch; for as before it was un- 
dertaken, he ſtyles it an Infinite Work, 
ſuch as none of the former Emperors 
had ventur d to undertake, or thought 
poſſible; fo after it was finiſh'd, With- 
in the compaſs of three Years, he plain- 
ly owns (d), he did not imagine 1 
cou 


Ioart of it is ſpent in Caſes and ſubtle ( 


Rech. I. 9. 


ald have been effected in leſs than 
en. Accordingly the Marks of haſte 
hve been obſerv'd in the Work; in 
ome places too ſhort, and conſequent- 


Wy obſcure ; in others redundant, and 


he ſame things repeated, only in dif- 
frent Words, or from different Au- 
hors: Antinomies are almoſt unavoid- 
ble in ſuch variety of Opinions and 
liſwers, and fometimes inextricable 
Difficulties occur, by mangling the 
ſenſe, and curtailing - Authors: Some 
things in that or the Code ſeem not fo 
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ofiftent with the Canons (e); and o- ce) n- 
ther Caſes yet harder have been cited ge. 
| 3 # | | g. con- 
(f) by a Learned Advocate. A great ſons & di. 


Opinions, poſhbly of greater Learning 
tan real Advantage in the common 
Uſes and Occafions of Life ; and all 
theſe are left us much indigeſted, in 
loſe and broken Sentences; not in 
luch method as is ſuitable to a regu- 
Er Body of Laws : Moſt of which Par- 
tculars have been taken notice of by 
Buleus, Huttoman, Valla, aud others. 


Nox is the Code leſs liable to 
Lenſure, for beſides that it W 


F) Paſq. 
« 41. 


— 


of the Purity and Learning which ap- 
pear in the Pandectis. Tribomian' 
Unskilfulneſs or Inſincerity do more 
viſibly diſplay themſelves here: For, 
whereas almoſt all the Books of the 


ancient Lawyers are now loſt, (tie 
Blame whereof, if ſome Mens Suſpi | 
cions may be credited, will fall heavy. 
on the Emperor, or Tribonian ) from 
whoſe Labours the Pandects were 
collected, and therefore we 1 i 
able to judge of any unfair Dealing t 
that has been ſhewn there. Many off 
the Emperor's Conſtitutions do yet re- ! 
main, and have been preſerv'd in the 
Theodofian Code; from all which it e 
ealie to determine, what ſort of TrearM © 
ment the Imperial Conſtitutions have t 
met with in T. ibonians New Compili-M 1 


tion. Some of the Conſtitutions have 0! 
been alter d without Judgment, and o- 
thers in ſuch a manner, as betray no 
little Ignorance in the Compiler: Int 
| | ſome the Words are ſtruck out, that - 
determine the Senſe of the Law; and"! 
again Words added, that give it a new 
one: One Law is ſplit into two, andi 
ſometimes two ire run into one: The 


Time and Date are often miſtakeny bj 
| and 
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and ſometime. the Perſon ; the know- 
ing of both which does afford. great 
light to a Conſtitution ; with other 
Miſtakes, which I ſhould not have 
ventur'd to have put down, had they 
not been ſhewn at large in a learned 
Preface, and more learned Prolegome- 
na to the Theodoſian Code: A Code of 
ſuch uſe to this Day, that there is no 
underſtanding Juſtinian's Law without 
it; and formerly of ſuch Authority, 
that for ſeveral: hundred Years after 
Juinian's Time it did obtain (g.) in Gra 
ſome of the Weſtern. Parts of Hero pe, Fier. c. 5. 
when Juſtinians Law was in a manner v. 2%. 

. 2, Rech. I. 9. 
extinguiſh d and forgot, and muſt have . 36. 
been in danger of periſhing, at leaſt in 
the principal Part of it, the Pandecta, 
had it not been preſerv'd in the Piſan 
or Florentine Copy, from which all our 
other Copies () have been taken, and ©) 4. 
b now us d as Law: So. that by a Fand. 
ſtrange Reverſe of Things, Tuſtinian's 1. c. 1. 
Law, which for ſo many Ages was loſt 
ir neglected, does now obtain, and the 
Ibeodoſian Code is ii a manner anti- 
lated : The Theodofban Cole was the 
better Law, till the Reign of Lotharius, 

Fen SHOE AY begun to revive ; 
en HH PO A + 
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(i) Paſq- 


Recb. J. 9. 


* 


(29 Sir W. 
Temp. J. 
1. P- 161. 
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and now, it ſeems, Juſtinians Law is 
better than that, and Time, or Chance, 
or Opinion ſhall determinetheir Worth, 
It isplain, Juſtinian's Law had not the 


ſame Eſteem at its Birth, as it has ſince 


acquir'd by Age, fince it could go into 
diſuſe ſo early after its Conception, as to 
make it a Queſtion, Whether it obtain d 


its Courſe (i) in Tuſ{inian's own Reign? 


Or if it obtain'd then, as doubtleſs it 
till the Reigns of Baſilius and Lea, 
ben mae Law Was "Abiides 
and Reform'd by thoſe Emperors, 28 


he had done by the Laws before his | 


own Time: And theſe Emperor's Laws 


obtain'd in the Eaſt (under the Title of 


the Buſilic Cynſtitutions) till the Diſſo- 
lution of that Empire, as the Theodb- 


fran Code had done in the Weſt - 80 
that if we might meaſure things by 


Succeſs or Duration, Fuſtinian's Laws 
have not yet been long-hv'd ; and what 
is more ſurprifing, it might perhaps 
be made a Queſtion, in what Senſe 


they live now ? For if we will beliene 


a noted Author, who had reaſon to 


underſtand their Authority and Ex- 


tent (k) they have not now the F * 


/ 
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of Laws, either in Fance, Spain, or 


Holland, (ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
Nations in Europe) but have only the 
Force of Good Reaſons or Authority, 
when alledg'd; but the Cuſtoms and Sta- 


tutes of thoſe Places, are only Laws: And 


of this Opinion Mr. Selden () ſeems 
to be, as ro ſome other European Nations. 


Ar TER the Confideration of the 


Pandlects and Code, if ] ſhould take in 
all thoſe large Volumes, that have 
been writ upon them, I ſhould make 
no End. The firſt Attempts of this 


kind were pretty modeſt, only by ex- 


plaining the Text in ſhort Gloſles, 


which was Accrrſus's Method: But 


he having not had the Aſſiſtances of 


195 


(#) Seld. 
Diſ. ad 


Human Learning, and particularly of 


the Greek Tongue, the want of theſe 
have betray'd him to groſs and chil- 
Uh Miſtakes : And it is a wretch'd 
Gloſs, where a Sentence of Greek oc- 
curs in the Text, Hæc Graica ſunt que 
nec legi nec intelligi poſſunt And yer 
his Authority is great in the Law, 
much greater than that of his Son ; 
of whom it is faid, he never made a 
200d Gloſs (I 15 aj 
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de uſu I. 1. 
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(u) V. vit. 
Bart. ap. 
Freber. 
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COMMENTARIES, ſucceeded 
Gloſſes, and have ſwoln to a larger 
Bulk : In this kind Hartolus is of great 
Name; whoſe Authority is as much 
valud in ſome Nations amongſt the 
Modern Lawyers, as Papinian's was 
among the Ancients ; who, as he was 
to be fol low'd, where the Opinions of 
the Lawyers were equally divided (), 
ſo Bartoluss Opinions of late have 
been of like force: He was confeſledly | 

an extraordinary Man ; and might 1 
have done more ſervice in his Profeſ- 7 
fon, had he not liv d under the lame I it 
Infelicity of Times, and wanted the . 
fame Helps that Accurſius did, u here- ar 
by he daſh'd againſt the ſame Rocks in 
It was from him we have had that noted WI , 
and almoſt proverbial Saying, that has gi 
caſt ſome Reproach upon the Law, (e 
De verbebus non curat Furiſconſultus, 
an odd Expreſſion for an, Interpreter of 
that Law ; one Title whereof is, Gf 
the Signification of Words : But this 
was a Title that he did not care to med- 
dle with, and which his Enemies haze 
charg'd him, with not daring, to ex 
plaiu. Notwithſtanding all his FO 
2 ö 


— Ln 1 8 


4 
* 


eee 
he ought not to have been treated ſo re- 
proachfully by L. Valla, and the Men 
of polite Letters: For however un- 
poliſh'd he may be in his Style, or nice 


or obſcure in Expreſſions, or however 


it is certain, he is not that Gooſe and 


Als that Valla (o) would make him; 
others may have more Learning. 


TA E Polite Men of this Set, who 
gave the laſt Turn to the Law, were 
Alciat, Cujacius, Bu dæus, and others: 
They have indeed reſtored the Law to 
its primitive Purity and Luſtre, and 
cloath*d it in a more elegant Dreſs, 
and made that a pleaſant Study, which 
in the Hands of Bartolus and Bal-1ns 
was uncouth and rugged: They have. 
given it all the Advantages of Human 
Learning, and ranſack d all the Stores 
of Arts and Sciences to fetch thence 
Beauties to adorn it: But whit they 


Learning, and attended to too many 
things at once, they have been thought 
wanting in the one main thing ; and 
have had leſs Law, than many of 

O 3 thoſe 


and that he has more Law, tho' the 6 
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ignorant in Hiſtory or Roman Cuſtoms, 


have buſied themſelves in various 
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thoſe whom they cenſure and deſpiſe, 
Ant. Auguſtinus, who {ſhould have been 
nam'd with the firſt of this Rank and 
Order, does in manner confeſs the 
Charge, and owns, that Budæus, whilſt 


he had been too much diſtracted in at- 
_ taining the "Tongues, had made no 


great progeſs in the Knowledge of the 
Law. The moſt conſiderable Improve- 
ments that have been made by theſe 


Men, have been principally upon one 


Title, about the Signiſication of Words, 


in which, however they may have ex- 


cell'd, they have been rewarded by 
Bartolus's Followers, with no better 


Character, than that of Grammarians 


and Critics: And indeed many of their 
Diſcoveries are not very remarkable, 
and ſome of them trifling ; a Catalogue 


of which may be had in Albericus Gen- 


tilis's two laſt Dialogues, which, be- 


cauſe it is too ſportful, I forbear to 
mention. That wherein they un- 


conteſte@ly excel, being the Significa- 
tion of Words, will be allow'd to fall 


much ſhort of the Knowledge of 


Things. 


1 0 
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ON = thing ſhould not have been 
omitted; that has occaſiom d no lit- 
tle Obſcurity and Confuſion. When 
the Lau by the Bulk and Number of 
Books that were writ, was grown too 
voluminous, a Way was taken up of 
contracting it into a narrow compals, 
by. ſhort Notes and Abbreviations: : 
This Way was found: to be of ſuch 
uſe, and ſo compendious, that it pre- 


vall'd much ; but its Inconvenience 


was quickly diſcover d from the Am- 


biguity that ſuch ſhort Notes were 


ſubject to, and therefore they were 
forbid by a Conſtitution ( p of Ju- © 2 1 
ſtinian However the Miſchief wass 
not ſo eaſily remedy'd as forbid, for 

it ſtill prevail'd, and that almoſt in 
Juſtinians o Time ; and ſome ofthem 

have crept into the Florentine Pandedts, 


which tho ſo ancient as Juſtinian, (as 


ſome have been of Opinion; but 
whom this very thing ( q) does ſuffici- (4) V. Ant. 
ently confute) yet maſt be granted to 45,5 


mend. 1 „ 


have been writ ſoon after: And at laſt . 1. 
they grew to that height, and occa- 
ſion'd ſuch Confuſion and Ambigu:- 
ty, that ſeveral Treatiſes hu we been 

| 4 _wrif 
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writ to explain them; a Collection 
of which, and a Specimen of the 
Notes may be had in Purſchins. E- 
ven of late they have been found ſo 
troubleſome, that the Italian entred 
them in his Prayer, amongſt the 
three Evils he petition'd to be deli- 
ver'd from, ( he might have depre- 
5 cated greater Evils) and after, Da 

wry! e 1 furia de Villani, and Da guazabu- 
i | mulls (r V.Herm. glio di Medici 3 Da gli G. cœ era de 
5 Hug. de notai, was the third Petition (7). 


Orig. Ser. 
© 21. 
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AN Þ here again, as in the En- 
trance upon this Chapter, I muſt pro- 
feſs my Eſteem for the Roman Laws, 
which I would by no means be 
thought to undervalue ; and all that 
I inferr or pretend to prove, 1s this, 
That no Human Laws are exempt 
from Faults ; fince thoſe that have 
been look'd upon as moſt Perfect in 
their kind, have been found upon 
Enquiry, to have ſo many. 0 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Canon Law. 


od Have no Deſign to 
E bring Contempt upon 
the Ancient C a NoNs, 
which were doubtlefs 
very well fitted for the 


Eſtabliſh'd upon different Foundations, 


and 
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and oft-times for different Ends with 


the former; which is ſo notorious, 
that it has given occaſion to a Diſti- 
ction amongſt ſome Members of the 
Church of Rome, betwixt the Old and 


New Eaw : Eſpecially amongſt the 


French, who pretend that the Gallican 


Privil»ges, are chiefly Remainders of 


the Ancient Canons, which they have 


preſerv'd againſt the Encroachments of | 


the Roman Pontiff. For that Prelate 
having taken advantage of the Fall of 
of the Roman Empire, and of the Con- 


fuſion among his Neighbours, upon 


the Inundation of the Goths and Yan- 


dals, and other Barbarous People, and 


of the ignorance that enſued thereon; 


made a pretty eaſie ſhift to ere& a New | 


Empirc, and for its ſupport it was 
neceſſary to contrive and frame a New 
Law. I ſhall not recount the ſeveral 
advances that were made in the ſeveral 


Ages; Iſidores Collection was the 


great and bold ſtroke, which tho in 
its main Parts, it has been ſince diſ- 
coverd (/) to be as impudent a 


Forgery as ever was, yet to this Day 


ſtands Recorded for good Authority in 
the Canon Law, 
TE 
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T H E two principal Parts of this 


Law are, the Decrees, and the De- 
cretals, which, to give them the grea- 
ter Face of Authority, an{wer to the 


Pandects and Code, in the Civil Law: 
| For as the Pandecis contain the An- 


ſwers and Opinions of famous Law- 

N and the Code, the Decrees made, 
ad Ind given by Emperors ; ſo 

15 Decree conſiſts chiefly of the Gpi- 


nions of the Fathers, and Bein 


ot Councils, and the Decretals of the 
Occaſional Sentences and Decrees of 


Popes. . As to the Clementines and Ex- 


rauaganto, which may anſwer to the 
Novels, they are only Supplements to 
the other two Parts, and we have yet 
no Inſtitutes in the Canon Law : For 
55 to Lancelottus's Book of Inſtitutes, 
which Dr. Deck ſeems to make a Part 
of the Corpus, he is therein miſtaken, 
if it be his Opinion, for wanting San- 
tion and Authority (z), it is only yet 
a private Work. 


T HE Decree carries Contradict ion 


in its very Title, being Concordantia 


Diſcor dantium C anamin, or a Concor- 
dance 


(u) Doujat 
Hiſt. du 


Droit. Can. 
Par. 2. Cba. 
20. 
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dance of diſagreeing Canons : Or, if 
there were none in the Title, I doubt 


there are too - many in the Body 


of the Work, which have occa- 
ſion'd innumerable Gloſſes, and by- 
fied the Canoniſts in reconciling them, 
It having been eompiled by Gratian, 
in an ignorant Age, we ought not to 
be too nice in examining it ; and per- 
haps it were unreaſonable to require 
too much Accuracy amongſt ſo much 
Ignorance: And therefore if his Style 


in Latin be ſomewhat courſe; or if 


in quoting a Greek Father or Coun- 
cil, he miſtakes their Meaning, or 
gives a wrong one, that might eaſily be 


forgiven him, Greek being a Language 


that was not underſtood in that Age; 
and was rather the Mis fortune of the 


Time, than his own : But then if 


he gives us ſuch Fathers and Councils 
is have no Being ; or if he miſtakes 
a Father for a Council, or a Council 
for a Father; this ſurely is not ſo par- 
donable, and yet this is what he has 


been charg'd with (x) by Authors of | 
his own Communion. And among the | 


eſuits, who are not uſually wanting 
in the Cauſe of their Church, Bellar- 
mi 


2 


— 2 
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that he had occaſion to uſe, 


* 


FF 
M's Au. ther at Toletane, and a third at Vienne 
near France, with others as remote 
from Knowledge as theſe are: So in 
Gratian you may find like Miſtakes, 
only altering the Language, a Concili- 
um Auraſicenſe, Anquiritanum, Biſpa- 
Tenſe, and more of the like nature: 

One would be tempted to think, that 

Mr. B. had ſtudied the Canon Law, 
and had borrow d his Authorities from 
thence. E $14 ANG kd : f 
Arx ER ſo much Ignorance we 

are not to wonder, if Gratian have no 

very favourable Opinion of Human | 
Learning, which is conderan'd in the 
Decree, more particularly Poetry and | 

Logic : Thoſe of the higheſt Order | 

in the Church, even Biſhops them: | 
Dv. Di. ſelves (Z), are forbid to read Books of 


= 3 Heathen Learning ; and St. Feromes | 
Gentilimm Authority is urg'd, who was reprovd , 
3 by an Angel for reading Cicero. It is 4 
5. O true, the Canoniſts endeavour to re- 
concile this, by alledging other places WF ; 

in the Decree, where Learning is al- ; 

low'd, and by ſhewing it to be Gar. , 


ans Way, to cite differing — and 
FED pi. 
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Opinions to the ſame Purpoſe ; and 1 

will grant {0 much if they pleaſe, but 

then it can be no great Commendation 

of a Law, that it contains ſuch contra- 

ry Opinions, that it muſt be another 
Man's Work to reconcile them. Nor 

4 does his Morality exceed his Learning ; 

the Decree in caſe of two Evils, the 
one of which is unavoidable, allows 

is to chooſe the leſs (2); which al- (%%, 
thd' the Canoniſts would underſtand a. 
of the EvilofPuniſhment, yet it ſeems 

pretty plain from the Text, and the 
Inſtances there produc'd, that it muſt 

be underſtood of the Evil of Sin ; 11 
which Sence the Caſe can never hap- 

pen, unleſs we will admit of a Ne- 
ceflity of Sinning, which is as impoſſi- 

ble in Morality, as any the greateſt 
Difficulty can be in Nature. That 
which follows in the 34th Diſtinct ion 

8 yet worſe, Is qui non habet uxorem, 

G pro uxore Concubinam habet, à Com- 
minjone non'repellatur ; which in Mo- 

deſty J forbear to tranflate, and could 
hardly have behev'd it to have been in 
Gratian : And when I firſt met with 

it rhere, I thought it had been only 
o be found in ſome old Editions, and 
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concluded with my ſelf, it muſt be a. 
mended it that more correct and au- 
thoriz d Edition by Gregory XIII. But 
was ſtill more ſurpriz d, when I found 
it ſtand there uncorrected, as if there 
had been no hurt done. I think no- 
thing can be ſaid worſe, unleſs what 
is ſald by the Learned Aut. Auguſtinus 
in his fifteenth Dialogue of his Emen- 
dation, to be in ſome Books of Ga. 
tian, to be lo; Qui nan habet rem, 
loco illius Concubinam habere debet. If 
any thing can be ſaid worſe of them, 
than they have ſaid themſelves, it 
may be had in Luther (C), Who be- 

an the Reformation with burning the 

anon Law ; and in Vindication of 
what he had done, made a Collection 
of ſuch Articles, as were moſt liable 
to give offence. I have not yet compar 
his Quotations with the Text, and 
therefore do not put them down ; but 
if they be faithful, I am ſure. there 1s 
enough to give'a Man a hard Opinion 


of the Canon Law. 


TEE Decretals, tho' not altoge- | 
ther ſo groſs as the Decree, are more 
imperious, having appear'd in the 


World, 


IC 
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World, when the Papal Power was 
grow tor its full height; and having 
been bompell'd by Gregory IX. and 
conſiſting principally of the Conſtitu- 
tions of Innocent III. the firſt of whom 
mM yd almoſf a: continual War with 

n Emperor. and the latter Subjugated | 


2 King, and call him hr 4 no- 


thing better could be expected. 

tho Jevetal Conciliar Decrees Aid Ca. "= 
nous were intermixd with the Papal 
Conſtitutions, yet they are with ſuch © 
Exceptions and Reſervations o the 
Pope” s diſpenſing? Power and abſolute ö 
Dominion; that they became uſeleſs: 
Popes Were how become the Fountain 

of al} Pbwer'; And both Princes and 
Coundils were brought under their O- 
bedience. It is expteſſy ſaid in the 
Decretals Cc), Tbar nd Councils hub Ce Lib, 5 
prefix* d. Laws to ne. Church of Rote, 75, I 7 
maſmuch as all Councils do borrow their 
Aithorieyi from tha Church, and the . 
Papal Aurbority is excepted in them ll. 
And Innocent, in the'Title Dæ a 
/itatt, :exalts the Papal Power as mch 
above the Regal, as Spiritual things 

are better than Temporal: or the Soul” 
EE the ak and having 


com- 


compar d theſe two Powers, to the two 

reat Lights in the Firmament, inferrs 

1 — thence, That the Pontifical Au- 

thority is as much ſuperior to the 

Regal, as the Sun is greater than the 
Moon: Upon which there ariſing 

ſome Difference, concerning the Pro- 

1 portion of Magnitude betwixt theſe 
1. two Luminaries, and conſequently be- 
twixt theſe two other great Powers: 

he Gloſs does learnedly referr us to 

tolemy's Almageſt to adjuſt. the Pro- 

portion. But I need not cite particu- 

lar Conſtitut ions, a good part of the 

Decretals turning upon this Point, and 

reſolving all into a Monarchical Power 

at Rome For which Reaſon the Five 

8 Books of Gregor (d) have not pet 

Brain C. been receiv d in France without Re- 

Per. 2. ſtrictionz, no more than the Sixth 
cb. 15.7. Book, of Boniface) VIII. has been. 


Tus Glenentinas, notwithſtand- f 
ing a gogd part of them were given in Y 
a pretended General Council at Kien- g 
ne in France, yet are no Conciliar De- I * 
crees, only the Conſtitutions of Cle- | 8 
ment V. Such having been the man- Þ 
ner of ſome of the late Weſtern Coun- z 


cils, 
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cils, That the Biſhops were only Aſ- 
ſeſſors or Adviſers, or at the moſt Aſ- 
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\ 


ſenters, and the Pope alone defin'd in 


à pretty abſolute manner; and there- 
ſuch a Council, only the Conſtituti- 
ons of Clement in the Council at Y7- 
eme. The Extrauagants are tedious 


1 . i << þ . 15 
» * > * 


Brevity gives to Sanctions and Decrees: 


* 


this beſides, that having been compil'd 
in the Scholaſtic Age of the Church, 
they are mix d with Theological Que- 
* and are as much Divinity as 
* mw G 


Nox is the Gloſs better than the 
Text; which, however it be of great 
Authority among the Canoniſts, yet 
it may be juſtly. queſtion d, whether 
it deſerves: ſo much 2 For to take 
things as they rife, and to go no fur- 
ther than the firſt Page of the Decree : 
Gratian having begun his Book very 


1 DE 
. * 


„ Properly, by diſtinguiſting betwixt the 
eereral ſorts of Right; and having ſaid 
hat Jug was ſo called, becauſe it was 
„ %. The Gloſs upon this obſerves, 
= | I that 


things, and want that Majeſty, which 
Both they and the Clementines have 


0 


fore they are not ſtyl'd Decrees of 


\ 
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| that there is a Right that is neither E- 
[ (Ou, quitable nor Juſt (e), and produceth 
»: ub Inſtances, that are neither 'pertinent, | 
jus, quod Dor prove the Point; and then con- 
— 4 cludes, that in all Caſes upon a Res- 
juftum. for, and for Publick Good, Rigour is 
Dit. induc'd againſt Natural Equity, and 
in ſome Caſes without 4 _ Reaſon; 

Take another Inſtance upon the De- 

(f) Lib. cretals Cf), which beginning with the | 
* Symbol of our Faith: Upon that the I ; 
Author of the Gloſs enquires into the 
Nature of Faith; and having paſsd I ; 

the Apoſtle's Account, as an imperfect \ 
Definition, gives a much more inſuth- e 

cient one of his own ; for which he is ; 

\ 

a 

ſ 


juſtly chaſtiz d by Eraſmns - And as | 
for the Word Symbol, that ſhould not 
ſeem to be over difficult, he derives 
it from Syn and Bolus, which in the t 
Language of the Gloſs does ſignifie I] t. 
Mor ſellus; and then enquiring into the I h 
Number of Symbols, he adds a fourth I] / 
to the other three ; for no Reaſon I] \ 
that I can ſee, unleſs it were, that I p 
they might anſwer to ſo many Golpels: © c. 
| Beſides other leſs Miſtakes upon the 
fame Title, which I-paſs- over, be- 
cauſe the fame Gloſs ſays, that Moui- 


CUM 


N „ # 


paſs them over, and indeed they gene- 


ub LEARNING: 4213 
cum quid non nocet, and cites the De- 7 
cretals (g) for it, where , Modica re A 
is {aid not to induce Simony ; and iss 
yet the Modica res there mention d, is 


. 


THE Canoniſts are too numerous 
to be mention d here, and therefore 1 
rally keepto the Text, and run out upon. 
the Power of the Pope, to the great Di- 
minution of Councils, or indeed of a- 
ny other Authority. And whereas in 
that large Collection of Tracts that 
was publiſh'd at Venice, there are two 
groſs Volumes concerning the Power 
of Popes and their Cardinals: It is 
very obſervable, that there is ſcarce 
any thing ſaid of Councils, unleſs by 
ſuch as will be ſure to ſubject them to 
the Pope. That haughty Biſhop is 
their darling Theme; and one of them 


has gone ſo low, as to write a Tract 


V) about the Adoration of his Feet ; (O Joſeph. 
Nor ſhall I inſiſt upon the differing O- 7. H. 
pinions and Conſtitution in the De- adoratione 
cree and Decretals, in how many <= 

things they interfere and croſs, and pymifeis, 
in how many more they contradi& the Tom. 13. 


P 3 Civil 
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Civil Law. Baptiſia a Sancto Blaſo 
7 furniſh'd us with two hundred 
TLontradictions betwixt the Canon and 
Civil Law : Zanetin has difcover'd a 
great many Differences of the ſame 
kind; and I ſuppoſe it were no hard 
matter to ſwell the Account yet higher: 
But I leave thoſe we have already to 
by reconcil'd by the Learned in the 
aw. T3 


Tbat I may do all Right to the Canon Law, it muſt, 
be own'd, that the Canoniſts bave interpreted the 
word Concubina in 4 ſenſe of near Affinity with 
4 Wife : In tbe beft ſenſe it is bad enough, and 
bas been juſtiy cenſured. | | 


* 


3 


upon Lixexino. 2i5 


CHAP, XV. 


0 Puree. "i 


F any Credit may be 
given to Pliny (i), (0 146.8, 
we ſhall have no rea- © 26, 27. 

A ſon to boaſt of the 

I Imtémion of Phyſie, 

„ 

11 in that Art, having 

8 to two 1 erable Crea- 
tures. Bleed ing and. urging have 
been raught usby the Hippopotamus and 
105 he be fern: r. of which being over- 
charg? 3 lood, breaths, a Vein, 
2 ae himfelf amor the ſharp 
the Mile; 25 the atter ſuck- 


ing x 


— 


* 
0 


[ 
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ing in the Salt-Water, adminiſters 2 
Cathartic, by turning her Bill upon 
her Fundament. I will not vouch for 
my Author, (whom if I would make 
ule of, it ſhould be to a different Pur- 
poſe, in ſhewing, how little Reliance 
there is upon our Natural Hiſtory) 
altho the Account he gives here of 
Phyſic may be as true as theirs is, who 
fetch its in 1 Aſculapius and 
Apollo. 


— CY, Ao cq ,WW9 rw ww e.  B3 ms 


— 
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12 


I T is 1 ancient, Men's Ne. 
ceſſity and Deſire of Health did put 
them early upon this Search ; and Hip- 
. who liv'd 2000 Years, ago, 

as left a Treatiſe concerning” Ancient 
 Phyſic + So that it was ancient in his 
Time. But the Phyſic then 1 in uſe 
was chiefly Empirical; ; N 
brought in the Rational „and 
whit he did in this Art, did ſo far 
ſur paſs others Labours . that their 
Works are in a manner loſt and for- 
got; and Hippocrates, who was then 
2 Modern, is to us a very Ancient Au- 
thor. His Age gave him Authority; 
and altho' that, and his ſhort Way of 
W riting, have render d him leſs Intel- YN 2 


3 ** 5 


— 


* 


; 8 \ 
upon "LE ARNLN G 
f 7 es 7 3 ; 3 . 


* Li * * 


Apboriſms have been examin'd, and 


the Danger detected „in blindly fol- 
lowing great Names ; and how miſ- 
chievous the Conſequences may have 
been, in an implicit Submiſſion to all 
his Rules, may appear from one, which 
once crudely [{wallow'd, has cot ſo 
many Lives; all which might have 
been ſav'd, had the contrary Practice 
been ventur'd upon ſooner, which is 
now found ( 7) to be not only Safe, 
but Salutary. att 5 7 3 ir 


3 277% © 2 1 11 i 8 111 ot 
GALEN, as he differs from Hip- 
55777 in ſome things, ſo he follows 


um in the Main; and both in Ex- 


. % . 
f * 


plaining his Author, and where he 
gives us his own Sentiments, is ſome- 
what tedious : He tires and diſtracts 
his Reader as much by being too large, 
ische other does by ſaying too Intle; 
Ne which 
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which yet might be excus d, had he in 
ſo many groſs Volumes and different 


Treatiſes, left us a compleat Body of 


 Phyſic. But this he is fo far from 


having done, that it ſcarce ſeems to 


have been in his Defign 4 moſt of his 


Pieces having been undertaken with 
«may tews, either to gratiffe 

riends, or as Helps of Memory, or 
Exerciſes of Invention. His ak. 
mical Pieces, which have been cry d 
up above meaſure, have been leſs ad- 
mir'd, ſince nicer Obſervations have 
been made in Anatomy, than he was 
capable of making; and thoſe, which 
he has made, are often erroneous, for 
want of Comparative Anatomy , in 
comparing and diſtinguiſhing betwixt 
the Bodies of Men and Brutes: Moſt 
of his Obſervations having been made 


upon the latter, and it being queſtio- 


nable whether he ever ſaw the Diſſe- 
ction of a Humane Body. Even his 
Treatiſe De Uſu Partium has been 
cenſur'd, as in many things grounded 
upon Inferences of his own, rather 
than upon Obſervations from Pap 
ence and View ; and the Parts are de- 
ſcrib'd there in ſuch order, as _ 
| e Wi 


upon LeA&NING, 
will think fit to imitate, unleſs any 
Man can find Method, in beginning 
with the Hand, and proceeding to the 
Foot, and ſo up again to the Belly. 
And tho? he has been remarkable for 
his Care and Tenderneſs of Life, which 
he has expreſs'd, as in other Inſtances, 
ſo particularly in being againſt pub- 
lining exquiſite Treatiſes of the Na- 
ture of Poyſons ; yet I queſtion whe- 
it will be thought another Inſtance of 
it, that he ſometimes took away fix 
Pounds of Blood (n) in a Fever; and 


(m) De 


bled his Patients, till by Fainting they Ns. fe- 


could bear no longer ; for which he 
was twitted in his own Time, as ap- 


Sang. miſ. 


nears from his Books (u), and was ſaid ( ) De 


to work Cures, by murthering Di- 
leaſes, 7-47 7 [ 


WARATIVER Faults he had, 
muſt have been deriv*d upon his Sue- 
ceflors ; for as he commented upon 
Hippocrates, ſo the following Phyſi- 
clans have copy d Galen: The Greeks, 
Oribaſius, Zgineta, and AÆrius, have in 
a manner tranſcrib'd him; and Avi- 
ten, and the Arabians have done little 
more than tranſlate Galen into their 
57) own 
\ 


.. Med. I. * 
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own Tongue: And their T ranſlations 
having not been over faithful, and the 


to the Arabic, and from that back a- 
gain into the Latin, they cannot be 
depended upon without eminent Ha- 
zard, eſpecially in the Names of Drugs 
and Plants, where the Miſtake in 3 
Word may endanger a Life. They 
were ſubtle Men, and moſt of them 


Logicians, accordingly they have gi- 


ven Method, and ſhed Subtilty upon 


their Author, and little more can be 
nr ind eig! 


Tux Chymiſts have appear'd with 


ſo much Oſtentation, and with ſuch 


(o) Hel. 
mont Chym. 
Prins. 


Contempt of the Arabians and Galen, 
that we have been made to expect Won- 


ders from their Performances. Para- 
celſus, who would be thought the 


Head of a Sect, has treated the Gale- 
nifts ſo rudely, as if they were the 
moſt ignorant Men in the World, and 


had little Skill beyond a Plaſter or a 
Purge: Tho neither ought he to have 
vaunted ſo much of his Diſcoveries ; 


one of his great Admirers (o.) having 


ſtole : 


upon LEARNING. 


ſtole : And it is ſome Prejudice againſt 
2 him, that a Man who pretended to 
ſuch immortal Remedies, ſhould him- 
de A ſelf die in his 47th Year; whereas Hip. 
. bocrates and Galen are ſaid to have 

ld Nan a Hundred, | ray 


| * F  thits be any r certain in 
ö Chymiſtry, it ought to 

Principles: which the Chymiſts have 
ſubſtituted in the Place of others, which 
they have thought fit to explode; 5 and; 
pretend; that theirs are ſo evident: 
from the Analyſis of Bodies, that there 
can be no room for doubt: And yet 
vbhereas at firſt we had only three of 
theſe Prindiples, their Nuinber is al- 
ready ſwoln to five 3 and who knows 
whether they may ſtop: there 2 Or 
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their firſt 


uvhcther their Practice be beiter groun-) 


ded than the Principles they go on?) 
For tho great Cures have been effects; 
ed by Chy mical Preſcriptions, aud 
thoſe too in a manner leſs cloying and 
nauſeous than the former Practice 
would admit of, by ſeparating the! 
Faces withwhich che- Galenical Medio) 
eines ure clogp?d; yet the Queſtion! 
will "Ds whether they be not 8 
wit 


5 
5 
2 * 2 4 
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with other Inconveniences? Whether 
they be equally ſafe, and have no dan- | 
gerous Conſequences to diſcourage 
their Uſe ? It will not be deny'd, that 
the Chymical Preparations are more 
vigorous and potent in their Effects, 

than the Galenical are; and often 

work ſuch Cures, as the other groſs 
Medicines have not Activity enough to 
effect: But then, as their Activity is 
great, is not the Danger ſo too? And 
does not the ſame Power that enables 
them to Heal, empower them to De- 
ſtroy? And whilſt the Cures are re- 
corded, are not the Miſcarriages for- 
got 2 Have not our Enterpriſing Chy- 
miſts ſometimes preſerved I 
to make it the more miſerable ; and 
ſavd their Patients, by ruining their 
Conſtitutions 2 Have not their ſtrong 
 Opiats often diſorder d the Head; and 
their too free uſe of Mercury, Anti- 
mony, &. the whole Habit of the 
Body? If ſuch Cures be offer'd me, 1 
hardly accept them. He is the true 
Phyſician, who attends to all poſſible 
Conſequences ; who does not heal one 
Diſeaſe, by procuring us a worſe, but 
reſtores ſuch a Life as a Man can en- 
Per | 1 


upon I. WARN ING. ; 223: 
09:51 But at whe NPI this ſs 275 
' found bas 


Sou hav gone as ad as Cling to 
ind Him out; of which People's Skill 
ſuch: "Wonders have been reported, as 
the Chymiſts themſelves can hardly 
— to. The Circulation of the 
flood, which with us is a modern 
ang 1 =_ 10. 0 AY has ac- 
(OF ro offeres 4 5 4000 Ears ; 8 per. 0 

ye ſuch Skill in Pulſes as is not 1 p. 
_ imagin d, but by thoſe that are 79» 7** 
„ with them ; and the 4. 
int are there ſaid, to have horrow'd 
enge their Knowledge in Phyſic. E- 
the Miſſionaries, who have reaſon 
to know them beſt, grant, that there 
Is ſomewhat — A. in their Skill of 
Pulſes, (4) tell us they have made Ob- 0 te 
vation in Medicine 4000 Years ; and tes, . 
kat when all the Books in China were 
auler d to be burnt by the Emperor 
Icbiobamti, thoſe in Phyſic were pre- 

Ney d by. a particular Exception; But 
5 rc likewiſe acquaint us, that 
noſt of their Skill is built upon Ob- 
krvations, which have not been im- 
y dito ſachPurpakes, as they would 


lags | have 


E . 


have been by the Europe ant, and that 
for want of Philoſophy and Anatomy, 
the great Foundations of Medicine, | 
their Notions are confuſed, and their 
Practice in ſoine things ridiculous.” Te 
Chintſe are an maecountable ſort of 
People, ſtrangely n cbmpOunded of 
Knowledge and Ignorance: They have 
had Printing among them, and Gun- 
Powder, and the Uſe of the Compaſs, 
„long before they came N the EA. 
ropeaneʒ and yet for want of due Im- 
provement, theſe uſeful Inventions) 
have not turn'd torany great Account; 
and Phyſic has had the if me Fate: 80 
that after all our Travel, the moſt 
conſiderable Improvements in this Aft, 
are moſt probably to be found at Home; 
and being ſo near, fletd not be much 
enquir dinto- 7901 20 16} CF) l. 
3 al {076 2.2169% 0004 iber 
WE have generally Men enough 
ready to publiſi Diſcoveries; whether 


real or pretended, Whilſt Deficiencies 
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| in moſt Arts are often conceal d, or | 

4 paſsd by in ſilence. What noiſe have 

l we tad fot ſome Years about Tran 
it _  plantationof Diſeaſes; and Transfufi- 

| on of Blood; the latter bf which ha; , 


taken 


* pon L EARKNIX G. 
taken up ſo much room in the Jour- 


v 
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nal des Scavans, and Philoſophical e 
Tranſactions ; and the Engliſh .and 
French have contended, for the Diſ- 


covery ; which. notwithſtanding as far 
as I can ſee, is like to be of no 
Uſe or Credit to either Nation. The 
retrieving the Ancient Britannica has 
made no leſs noiſe, Muntingius has 
writ a Book upon it, and we ah 
made to hope for a Specific 3 

the Scurvy : After all, it is like to 
come to. nothing ng, and Men loſe their 
Teeth and die, as they did before. 
The Circulation of the Spi irits is a 
third Invention, which, if I might 
have leave to judge, I ſhould 5 


ſcarce capable of being ,prov'd ; for 
neither are the Spirits themſelves vi- 


fible, nor, as far as I know, does an 
Ligature or Tumor in the Nerve dif- 
cover their Motion. The Circulation 
of the Blood has indeed been ſaid to 
be demonſtrated to Senſe by Monfieur 
Leeuwenhoek, by the help of his Glaſ- 


ſes, and Men Rs been look d upon as 


dull that will not ſee it. I will not 


queſtion, the F act, pool L.cannot but 
nw! 2111 ; He on .;; obſerve 


4 ; 
$33 ” 
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— obſerve that a late Tralian (r) Author 
mone An. 
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has in effect done it for me, who ei- 


90-5. Ad. ther has not met with M. Leeuwenboek 


Lipſ. 


and his Experiments, or cannot ſee ſo 
Clearly in his Glaffes as he does; 

which, however it be, ought to be 
ſome check apon Aſſurance, I might 
enumerate a World of ſuch like Par- 
ticulars ; Antald's Panacea diſcuſs'd 


much talk d of in their own time, as 


boy things we can pretend fo, and yet 


are dead, and have bern buried 


wi their Authors. en 


E. RE ot ain al Dit 


coveries that have been lately made, 


have been in Anatomy, and Bota- 
ty : No Man in his right Witz 
will conteſt the former; tho 


the Diſcoveries in that kind have 


been rather in the Parts of the 
Body, than in the Humors and Spirits 
and Blood, which are the princi- 


Pal Seat of Health as well as Diſeaſe: 


For the firſt ſeem deſign'd for Strength 
and Motion, and fall not-impr 0 


under the Surgeon s Skill ; the latter 
5 | are 


by Lib #ubtis, and Butlers Stone ſo 
much magnified by Helmont, were as | 
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are the Seat of Life, and under the 
Conſideration of Phyfic, and are yet 
imperfectly underſtood. Till theſe be 


they never will, there will be one Fun- 
damental Deficiency in our Phyſic. 


„ EETIST1 EE. eiiie nns 
ANOTHER great Deficiency was 
obſerv'd by my Lord Baca ( in his 
time, that I WiII I believe 
and that is in Comparative Anatomy: 
He then granted, as we may with 


— * - 


* 


more ſafety, that ſimple Anatomy ha 


6 r we bs. ho 1 be 88 


veral Parts had been diligently obſer- 


in different Perſons, had not been duly 
„compared, nor have they yet been; 
tho we may differ as much in the in- 
ward Parts of our Bodies, as we do in 
our in ward Features, and that difference 
may occaſion great variety in Applica- 
tion and Cure. This is a Deficiency 


„ 
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thoroughly known, which perhaps 


# 
4 
SI . 


(/) Ady 
of Lear. 


J. 4. . 2 


been clearly handled, and that the ſe- 
ved and deſcribed ; but the ſame Parts 


that is not like to have a ſpeedy Re- 
medy, requiring more Diſſections than 
moſt Men have opportunity of ma- 
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Nox are the Deficiencies leſs in 
the Botanic Part; for tho' this ſort of 
Knowledge be mightily enlarged, ſince 
the Difcovery of the Eaſt and Weft. 
Indies, by openiug à vaſt Field, and 
giving a much larger range to it than 

it had before; yet the great Difficulty 
remains ſtill to be overcome: Our 
Iierbals, it is true; are ſufficiently | 
Nord with Plants, and we have made 
à tolerable ſhift to reduce them to Claſ- | 
ſes, and to deſcribe them by Marks and 
Signatures, ſo far às to diftinguiſh 
them from one another: But as their 
Characteriſtic Marks are known, are 
their Virtues ſo too? I believe no Man 
will venture to affirm it. The Quali- 
ties of many of our Plants and Sim 

ples are yet in the dark, or ſo uncer- 
tain in their Operations, that they F | 
are rather Matter of Curioſity, than Y | 
Subjects bf Skill: Or where ſome of ( 
u 
Q 


their Vertues are too remarkable to be 
eonceal'd, yet they act one way ſingly, 
and quite. otherwiſe in Mixture and 
Compoſition ; or they may have one 
Effect when outwardly apply d, and a 
quite different one when taken * 

| | | * 5 
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ly, after they have undergone ſo many 
Alterations in the Blood and Stomach, 
as they muſt do, before they can reach 


» - 


the; Part affected; and they may again 


vary,according to the different Temper, 
of, che Bodies, to, whigh they are apr, 
plied, It is not enough to ſay, their 


: 


Natures way be known by being Chy- 


mically refolved,) for cheir Effects are 
very diſproportionablę 10 the 

arts that relult from 
the ae; there are other Parts more 


ten, 


Princip 65, ANF 


* 


I- 


ſubtle, and yet. moſt active an 
intheir Operation, that a 
groſſer parts 


tileft Chym 


14 BHS { SS] 3 

IN ſhort, whether we conſider our 

bode gr our Medicines, Phyſic muſt be 
uncertain thing imaginablęe. 


1 4 


the mo N 


Our Bodies ATE. more compounded a nd 


unequal jthan other, Bodies are, moſt 
athe \Crearures live. upon a Aale Di- 


et, and are regular in their 
whereas Man feeds almoſt upon every 


thing, Fleſh and Fifh, Fruits and 
Nn Q 3 
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e And wal the, 
its, and the | moſt, ex- 
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Plants, from the Fruit of our Gardens 


and where Appetite fails, Invention is 


to the Muſhrome upon the Dunghil; 


calbd in to ſwell the Account : : high 
Sauces and rich Spices are fetch'd fön 


the Indies, which occaſion ſtrong Fer- 


mentations and infinite Diſorder in the 


Blood and Humours: Hence proceed 


fuch variety of Diſeaſes as perplex and 
diffra& the Phy fician's Skill. A found 
Body and healthy Conſtitution is eaſi- 


ly reſtor d when out of Order, Nature 
in a great meaſure does its own work, 
(a noted Inſtance whereof we haue in 
Cornaro in Læſfur, who by Reg . 
ty and Temperance had brought 

infirm Body to ſuch a Temper Tl he 


was not troubled with, any 4 4 


1 0 


order d Bogy, every Me ig a 


OE 


Wound and Diſeaſe, and a Phyſician 
mult give a new Conſtitution, before 


he can perfect a Cure'; this is a hard 
Tryal upon our Phyfictan, and yet by 
our way of "OF we Fey, re ute 


it. 


"ER RE. + 
* . bur 
* 
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Yi me irie Fig betuuts its Mer 
eds and Methods of Cure will Bot 
enable him to work Wonders; For 
tho of Muteria | Medica; benilirwe 
enough, and to look into our Diſ- 
penſatories, one would think no Diſ- 
eaſe incurable : yet the miſchief of it 
is, all thoſe fine Medicines do not 
always anſwer in the Application, 
nor have they been found ſo Sove- 
reign in our Bodies, as they are in 
our Books. All which things have ſo 
I fiftraied ou, Phyſicians, that they 
vary even in! the moſt common Me- 


thods : Ax ohe time they keep their 
Patients f loſe and warmz as almoſt 
g to ſtifle Met 


a ſuddeſ the cold Regiiren 

Vogue; Nene Age Alkalies are in 

faſhion, and m T4 next Acid begin 
; to recover Credit; Antimony at one 
1 time is next to Poiſon, and again, the 
woſt innocent thing in the World, 
5 if duly prepared; Bleeding is pra cis d 
4 in one Nation, and condemned by their 
| Neighbours; ſome People are prodigal 


Vi Blood, and others ſo ſparing, 
fo much Life and Blood went 


2 4 together; 
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together 3 Helmont and his Follow- 


ers are for the latter way, Galen and 
Willis, and their Followers, encourage 
the former: And all of them, as you 
will innzime unh equal vas en 
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DN i 0 is Stat Drage i 
I little more than hy 
© Artoffindini Fils, 
and thoſe come 
7 too; And 
fuel as are of fall 
Im pommes to the Scope and DeftzHiiof 
an "Author! 7 Morges Bay 2 wal Ler- 
f ible of this; 'whoſe-fieſt Def ign Was to 
publiſſ a Dictionary of Faults, but 
was diverted from his Purpoſe,” by: His 
Friends i repreſenting to him, that they 
were not conſiderable enough! wc q 
iſte 
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bother noted | 
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fiſted on: And yet he hath that to ſay 
for himſelf, that a b) Seal ſuch as 


Scaliger, and 


were taken no ice of 
ics, either ſome mi- 
ſtake in a Name, Time, Place, or o- 


ther minute Circumſtance. "The truth | 
of it is, Criticiſm ĩs at A. low Ebb, Men 
will be finding Faults in Authors, and 
yet our Store is well near exhauſted, 
for there are few Faults in this kind 


that have not been en notice of. 


1 offer Thi Rane of 15 855 well | 
done, the Vein of Criticiſing ſtill con- 
tinues; Men will play at fmalf Games 
rather than want Employment; ſo that 
our Modern Crities have uſually either 
degenerated into Grammaxians, or if 
tao often, by 
venturing too freely upon u bote Books | 
N ought to 0 handled with great; 
er 4 Their buſineſs ſome- 
Dell times 


they ſoar higher, it is 


endernels ; ry 


ay times is in finding Faults hlt there 
as re none, or in perverting the Senſe, 
nd MI that they may make room for Corre- 
n- dion. And for as much as theſe Men 
o. Joo find Faults with all the World: ,they 
th Y hve no reaſon to take it amiſs! if one 
en © who 18 none of their Number, does find 
nd one or two in them. 1 ſhall ſeek for 
d, Ie more (nor have T room in the com- 
d gts of a Chapter) but they ſhalt Re 
In two Gries f ame ; one of n 
J tis writ the 4-1 of Oriticſmr = the other 
bf I Critical Hi fee of the Old nl New, 
p- ene * Ae * e 
ur "RY 1312 8. 1 33 81 101 
us Tus former, Monſſeur Le cher, EY 
e- 8 free i in his enfures, 48 any! m 1 
of — met with, and oft times as Un- 
1: N happy: He begins with Eraſius, 5 
ell take the firſt thing T meet wi LCs) 4 
whom he expoſeth (r) as ignorant in cri. . 
Geography; for having in his Notes 1.7 13. 
won 4% 29. miſtaken R Hegi r a 
fer Cy in Italy, for a Town in Sicily; 
if ind for Having took” Melita an Thand, 
ther for Metylene'a City ; or the fame 
Hand, that is ſittate in the Me diver 
inan, or Africas Sea, for an ob- 
(ure land i in the Adriatic And _ 
alls 
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falls foul on him, as a Man that had 


ſcarce ever ſeen a Geographical, Map, 


It ſeem'd very ſtrange to me, that E. 


raſmus, who is known to have rit his 
Commentaries upon the New Teſta- 


ment, with the Map of the Roman Em- 
pire always before him, ſhould be guil- 


» And 


52 of ſuch Errors in Geogr 


-refore I had the — — to conſult 


the Author: I have not ſo bad an E- 


dition of Eraſmus as M. Le Clerc quotes, 
but Iconſulted the worſt Edition I could 
meet with ; in that he is ſo far from 
placing Rhegium in Sicily, that he ex- 
preſly ſays, it is a City in Iahy, and | 


correfts-St.: Jerome for having been 


ilty of ſo groſs. i And as 
= Melita * Iſland ,. he directly di- 
ſting uiſheth it from Mitylenæ the City, | 
— 5 Iſland he placeth — Africa; | 
8 and Sicily, 2a Situation very defferent 
from — which Monſieur Le Clert 


endeayours to faſten. HPoR Him, 00 


111. 
Ae Le Gere 5 the next, ale 
is angry with ae or quot ing Hu- 
80 Carrenſis, be ing an Author of- 
Credit, and one who livd in the Scho- 


11 


lan Age, and ſeems fo think, he 177 


21161 
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led into his Miſtake, by truſting ſo 
mean an Authority: It is true, Eraf- 
nus does quote Hugo Carrenſit, but it 
is only to make ſport with him, as he 
does ſometimes with the Schoolmen; 
and Monſieur Le Clerc needed not have 
gone above ten Lines further for a con- 
vincing Proof of this, where Eraſmus 
calls upon his Reader to laugh () at ws _ 
Hugo Carrenſis for his Critical Obſer- v. 11. 
vation upon the Sign of Caſtor and 
Pollux. 30 


2 3% 


© (WELL! But Eraſinus is not yet clear 

id of Monfieur Le Clerc, for he remem- 
bers, that Eraſinus ſomewhere in his 
Notes upon St. Ferome's Epiſtles, mi- 

* ſtakes the City of Mitylene for the 

„ Aland Melira, only he forgets the par- 
4 ticular Place, but it is ſome where, 
where St. Jerome mentions St. Paul's 

7 Shipwrack : I'always ſuſpect a Man 
where he forgets the place, and:there- 
fore 1 will help his Memory ; it is iu Sr. 
Feromè's Epiſtle to Oceamis in the firſt 

Tome of Eraſimus Edition; where, if 

OY Eraſmus reads Mitylene, I ſuppoſe it was 
onlybecauſe it was the ſame Word, which 

was msd by hig Author St. *. 

DIIS | : 
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both of them make it an Iſland, and 
expreſly the ſame where St. Paul ſuf. 
fer'd Shipwrack, and without queſtion 
the ſame that Eraſmus meant in his 
Notes upon the Ach. If Eraſmus be 


to be blam' d in any thing, it is for 


making St. Jerome read Mitylene in- 
ſtead of Melita, for in all the MSS. 
that I have ſeen of that Father, and l 
have ſeen more than one, the reading 


is Melita But I dare tay that is more 


than M. Le Clerc knows. Eraſmus 
may have had Miſtakes in Criticiſm, 
for tho he tells us of himſelf, that his 


care in publiſhing St. Jerome Was ſuch, 


that it coſt him almoſt as much pains 


in reſtoring his Works, as it did the 


Author in writing them; yet Maria- 

(x) Epiſt* mus Viftorius (x) pretends to have 
Tio quae made 1 500 Corrections upon him bare- 
ly in the Edition of that Father, and 

the Benedlictines, no doubt, have ad- 

ded more. But as for M. Le Clerc's 
attack, 1 dare be confident, they will 


neither hurt St. Jerome, nor any of his 


Editors; tho he falls as foul upon the 
Benedictines as he does upon Eraſmus, 
He would gladly make the World be- 
lieve, that they underſtand not 
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ad Jand indeed they pretend leſs that way, 
f. nnd therefore their chief care hitherto 
has been in the Latin Fathers, in which 
nis they have deſerv d great Commendati- | 
de Ion: But as to M. Le Clercs Critical 
Obſervation () which he paſſeth up- (70m. 2. 
. Jon them with ſo much Contempt, it 7.3. 

is ſo far ſhort of proof to me, that I 
1] I cannot but think their Miſtake better 
than his Correction, I am ſure more 


re greeable to St. Jerome meaning. 

10 ; 2 : Si > 45 : : Ss 
n H x has paſt the ſame Cenſure in an- 
2 


other Work (S) upon one who has (5) Pres 
. leſs deſerv'd 15 the Leartied Sorboniſt _ 2 
carelerius, who has not been ſuſpect- 

e Ned of want of Greek, till M. Le Clerc 

1. book him to Task ; he has caught him 

tripping in his Greek, where all things 

-. Jvere plain, and tells us, he has ſhewn 

qd In in his Notes upon Barnabas and 

J. NCements. For my part I can meet with 

» Io material Corrections upon either of 

11 Itbheſe Authors, and the only thing he 

is Ichargeth him with in his Preface is, 

e That he Tenders, e No s, capi- 

; Nulatim, which in M. Le Clere's Opi- 

„ Ion, ſhould be ſummatim, which in 

, Fading our Animadverter, a Man 
> i would 


He lerius (a) has render d the Verb . 
: 1 FI 


(b) 4d E- woe Ta by; recapitulare (); and tho 
pheſ.cap.i. M. Le Clerc ſhould oppoſe, I muſt think 


J. 10. 


AR it; and if he have rend er the Aa 
verb otherwiſe, it is probable it was 


fart of Eccleſiaſtical Greek, very dif- 


2 been more relervd in his Cen- 
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would think Cotelerius had done, ei. 
ther in Barnabas or Clements Epiſtles, | 
I have read over haſtily theſe three E. 
piſtles. I will not be over poſitive | 
1 pretty confident the Word does! 
not occur in any;one of the three; and 
if it be to be met with in the Clemen. 
Zines; it is nothing to the Animadver- 
ter's purpoſe ; for we are not to ex- 
pect to meet always with Claſſical 
Greek there, or with Words always in 
the ſenſe of Claſſical Authors. 22 


p, as M Le Clerc would have 


not from Miſtake; but Judgment. Had 
M. Le Clere conſider d, 15 there is a 


erent fromithe Claſlical, be would 


ſures. But this is a ſort of. Greek 
- wherewith: he ſeems not to be much 
acquainted. St. Jerome, who under. 
ſtood this ſort of Greek better than ei. 
ther of them, has rendred ayazepanus 


St. Jerome a good Tranſlator. 4 
Gul 


« G r nk. i. wt... ils. a IA a 
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Oux Hiſtorian is a Critic of a high- 
er Form, but ſets out as unfortunately 


as M. Le Clerc has done : To recom- 


mend the Critical Art to the World, 

he tells us, That in St. Ferome's time 
ſeveral Ladies of Quality made Cri- 
ticiſm their Study; and to prove this 
(c), quotes an Epiſtle of that Father, to . 
Junia and Fretella, which ſhews then! pjeuxret. 
to have been knowing in the Greek f. 1, 2 
and Hebrew. The Hebrew was ſo') - 
little known in rhat Age, that perhaps 
St. Jerome was the only Perſon of his 
Time, that underſtood it perfectly, ex- 
cept the Jewiſh Rabbins, who were 


his Inſtructors ; and this Father Szmon 


knows very well: But as to the Fa- 
ther's two Ladies, I can aſſure him, 
there were none of that Name that 
underſtood a word of either Language: 
For Sunnia and Fretella were two 
Learned Men of St. Ferome's Acquain- 
tance. Somewhat of this was obſerv'd 
by a Friend of Voſus (d) e and if Fa- (Len 
ther Simon have any doubt of the thing, . tel 
| have that Epiſtle. now before me in 
two very fair Manuſcripet; in both 
which it is, Delectiſſimis Fratribus 
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Sunniæ & Fretellæ. This is no very 
great Miſtake, but it is always omi- 
nous to ſtumble at the Threſhold. 


I will not trace him thro' his Mi- 
ſtakes ; I will only Note one other, 
which an Engliſbman has better oppor- 
tunities of examining than other Men 
(e) Hiſt. have. Father Simon (e) has not taken 

A e. more pains upon any one Sudject, than 
31. d, he has done upon the ancient MS. 
Kiſt. des Cambridge Copy of the Goſpels and Acts 
1 3* of the Apoſtles, and two other Manu- 

ſcript Copies of St. Paul's Epiſtles ; 
the one in the King of France's Libra- 
ry ; the-other in the Library of the 
Benedictines of St. Germain: In the 
Latin Copies, of which he thinks he 
has diſcover d the Ancient Vulgar La- 
tin, as us'd in the Weſtern Church 
before St. Ferome's Time, to whom 
we owe the Vulgar now in uſe. 1 
ſhould be as glad, and would go as far 
to meet with the Ancient Vulgar of 
the New Teſtament, as any Man ſhall 
do; but cannot be of Opinion, that 
Father Simon or Morinus have met 
with it in theſe Manuſcripts. For to 

. ſpeak only to the Cambridge Copy: 

Any one that has obſerv'd that Manu- 
{cript, 
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ſcript, knows, that the Latin Copy 
anſwers the Greek ſo exactly, that 
there are very few various Readings : 
So that if the Latin be ancient, as 
the Vulgar undoubtedly was almoſt 
as ancient as the Preaching of the Goſ- 
pel at Rome, the Greek probably is ſo 
too ; and it will hardly be 1magin'd, that 
had there been a Latin Copy ſo exactly 
agreeing with the Greek Original, be- 
fore St. Terome's Time, that he 
would have ventur'd upon, or have 
thought a new Tranſlation neceſſary. 
St. Jerome s manner of reforming the 
Ancient Vulgar was, by comparing and 
reducing it to the Greek Original: but 

BF here was a Copy already, agreeing with 

the Greek, It it be ſaid the Greek in 
that Manuſcript may be a more mo- 
dern Copy, but ſtill before St. Zerome's 

| Time, and that the Latin is trauſlated 
from it: This may be true, but then 

the Latin is no longer the Ancient 
Vulgar, but a later Verſion. s 


TRERE is one pretty probable way 
of trying it, by comparing the Citati- 
ons in the New Teſtament with the 

ſame Texts, as they ſtand in the Anci- 
ent Vulgar in the * I have done 

. R 2 in 
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in the Pſalms, and am far from meeting 
with any exact Agreement: The ſame 
Obſervation will hold. in the Old Ec- 
cleſiaſtic Writers, as far as the Vulgar 
can be trac'd there; and I believe Hi- 
lary the Deacon, who has been noted 
for keeping cloſeſt to the Old Tran- 
Nation, will be no Exception to this 
Rule. Had Father Simon N quick 
and diligent in obſerving Differences, 
as he has been in marking Agreements, 
perhaps he would not have been fo 
haſty in drawing his Concluſion: In ma- 
ny things there is an Agreement betw1xt 
the Ancient and Modern Vulgar, but 
no Man will conclude from thence 
that they are the ſame. 4 SD 


FaTHER Simon truly obſerves (F) 
that the Greek in theſe Manyſcripts is 
very faulty, and grounds an Argument 
thereupon, that they could not tor that 
Reaſon be brought from Greece. Had 
that Father had a Copy of the Latin 
Verſion of the Cambridge Manuſcript, 
as he has of the Greek, he would have 


found, that the Latin is the more faul- 


8 of the two; and that not only in the 
rthography, but Concord. For what 


— 


1 2 - 


| E tler Purity whereas 


% Lud nds 
would he think of Hic verbus, John 


| e. 21. v. 23: Or of. 4 N 'V. . and 


> alk 2 


retur in 75 | 0 "DE 85 or 


Effet ei Filium, v. '5 Or of Fiſtitias 
cepiſſer. cum gens noſtrum, v. 19. of All 
which Miſtakes are to be met'with in 


two'Chapters, and more, which 1 Nor- 
bear to mention, às Ido tranſlate thoſe 


I hive mention: d, becauſe I would not 
uncover the nakedheſs of this Ver fion. 
But tho" "Miſtakes of this Kind be ſo 
comb „5 as to chr pretty 1 
N e i bY 155 2 
eto t ty c e Ages 

decke d. Fob. We have ad 

wh us of the At i Vulgit to 

able us to judge of its Style, by l 
the Remai os 0 it we have, tho“ it 
e Eleg ancy, which 1 it did not 
yet 15 ap Jars to haye been 


the Verfion' we are now aig of, 
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(f) Ad 
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Gotb. 5 
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w HAT then Qhall we think of it: > 
Whatever the Verſion is, or whence-. 
ſoever it is taken, the MS it (elf ſeems, 
to be Gothic ; and probably both are 
of the ſame Extraction, and were done 
after St. Ferome's Time, when the 
Gothe hact over- run the Empire; and 
Father Mabillon (g) the greateſt judge 
of MSS. of this Age, ſets the ſecond 
part of this MS. no 5 5 We have 
already ſeen the Verſion is rude, and, 
ſuitable enough to theſe Times, and 
Dr. Marſhal ( 11 N upon the Gothic Gal- 
2 0 has obſerv'd ſuch an Agreement 

twixt thoſe Golpels and the Cam- 
bridge e n that he thinks 
them to be taken from the Greek; of 
that Copy.z and,; this; Agreein 
has ſhewn in ſever? e Texts. 
The Characters in t f are Many: 
of them Gotbic, and ather Simon, 
who thinks he has metz with Greek Er- 
ters in the Latin Co Ff the Second 
Part of this Ms, an J grounds an Art 
gument upon it, is undouhtędiy mi- 
ſtaken, for they are only Got hig Cha- 
racters, ſeveral of which have a great 
Affinity with the Grgek : The Abbre- 

viations- 
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viations are often the ſame in the Cam- 
bridge MS. and Gothic Goſpels, | and 
the Numbers expreſs'd by Numeral 
Letters i and are ſometimes pointed, 
and & for i, put down after the Go- 
thic way ; and Euſebius's Canons are 
plac'd in the Margin, in a rude man- 
ner, without Marks of Diſt inction to 
make them uſeful, with other Gothiſms, 
that might be obſerv'd, did I defign 
this, for any more than a Hint or 
Specimen. One thing is too obſer- 
vable to be paſs'd over, that whereas 
our Saviour's Genealogy in St. Luste, 
Is plac'd in Columns in the Gothic 
Goſpels, it is put down in the very 
ſame manner in the Cambridge MS. 
which is the more remarkable, be- 
cauſe the reſt of that MS. is writ in 
long Lines, and the words run into 
one another. From all which one 
would he apt to infer, That this Copy 
was taken under the Gochs, chat it is 
compounded of the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Vulgar, which were both of 
them in uſe in the Gothic Churches, 
and particularly in Spain twa or three 
Centuries after St. Feromes Tune; 
tho in many things it differs from 
them both, as it needs muſt, whilſt 

„ M 
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It keeps {ſo cloſe to a Greek Copy, 


much differing from any Copy, either 


Printed or Manuſcript that we new 


( #ift. 


N. J. Ch 
23s 


have. It has been taken from a Copy fit- 
ted for Eccleſiaſtical uſe :: For that it 
has been taken from ſuch a Copy, ap- 
pears from the 'Arayrwougme, or Leſ- 
ſons markt in the Margin Rubric-wiſe; 
and from the Word e., ſometimes 
put at the end of a Leſſon, to denote 
the Concluſion of a Reading. That 
theſe are the Marks of ſuch Copies 
has been obſerv'd by Father Simon (2), 
and he needed only have apply d them 


to this Manuſcript, to have ſhewn it 
to have been taken from a Copy of 


this Nature. I am ſo far ſatisfy d of 
its having taken from ſuch à Copy, 
that I once thought it to have 
been fitted for the Churches of the 
Greek Empire, when both Greek and 


Latin were ſpoks there, as they were 
from Conflanime, till after Juſtinian; 
in like manner, as they yet have the 


Bible in two Tongues. in ſuch Places 
where the People are of two Lan- 


uages: But I think I have reaſon to 
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Wu Ar Father Simon further con- 
jectures concerning the French MSS. 
of St Paul's Epiſt les, being the Second 
Part of the Cambridge Copy, is un- 
doubtedly true of one of them For 
beſides that in a Catalogue of the 
Books of the New Teſtament, at the 
End of one of theſe MSS. (h), the Goſ- (b) Morin. 
pels are plac'd in the ſame Order where 2 
in they ſtand in the Cambridge Copy. 

St. John immediately after St Mart hem, 
and the Agreeableneſs in the Chara+ 
cter betwixt the Cambridge and Bene- 
dictine Copy, accordingto the Specimen 
of it we have in Mabillon (i). There (i) P. 37. 
is a Fragment of St 7ohn's laſt Epiſtle, 
„ betwixt St Mark's Goſpel, and the 
Aso the Apaſtles, not altogether in 
the ſame Hand, but in a Verſion ſome- 
vubat different from the preſent Vulgar, 
> FE which ſhews, the Catholic Epiſtles 
; have been there, and that the Book 
uas once intire, bating only the Reve- 
s Larions, that were not for ſome Ages fo 
univerſally receiv'd in the Chureh. 


f 
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I I have brought the Age of this 
MS. too low, or leſſen'd its Autho- g. 
rity too much, I ſhall be ready to alter th 
my Opinion upon better Reaſons, for C 
Lam not much concern'd for the Re- © + 
putation of a Critic. I hope I ſhall al- Ff tl 
ways have a due Concern for Religion s 
and the Church; and that my Opinion I 
{hould be true, I think, is the Inte- I th 
reſt of both: For this Copy differing I th 
ſo much from all others, the leſs Au- 7 
thority we give it, it will be able todo b 
the leſs Hurt. I am ſure they have IF 
fet it too high; who fetch it from II 4; 
Jrenaus, or St. Hilary, both which pe 
1 Fathers were born before the Goth. 
3-4 had Letters for that the Characters 
are Gothic, I think I may be pretty I in 
poſitive. For this Reaſon I ſhall ne- E 
ver deſire to ſee it Printed, tho a I ot 
worthy Perſon | ſeems to have that IF o: 
Deſign, and a Scheme has been mark- IF ar 
ed out to that purpoſe : But I hope IF dc 
that Learned Body, in whoſe Cuſtody V 
It is, will have more Regard to the I te 
Will of the Donor, whoſe firſt In- m 
tention it certainly was, that it ſhould N 


2 0 (be pipi s. 
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given us already in the Polgloe-Bibles, 
tho nat over agcyrately; and ſufficient; 
Care taken that it ſhald;noe, In und o. 
enplo periclitariz And what Would 


the Oritics have mare? Even Father 


Simon ag procurd a; Copy from Eng- 
„ wc "1 mach: ſuſpe@, it is no O- 
ther than thoſe various Readings;: 

the Egther tells us, Morinus had from 
Junius. the Libearyakeeper. of Can 
bridge 5 by fuch] a Mittake G as an-) Hift 


A N. I. Ch. 


— College at Gan, 1 105 pare 


other, Gritic has gi 


prhaps too much. . 


vEn us a 


-F w1iLL only « offer one Ciiticiſm, ; 


ftom the 


in order to wipe off à Blot 


Enplifh, that has been. unjuſt! 
1 ne. Nation, either 


Y-C 


aſt 


b 


by the Author 


or Interpreter. I have already ſaid in 


mother 


Chapter, that Cbalcocondylas 


does report of the Engl; iſ, that upon a 
Viſit made to a Friend, it is permit- 
ia the Stranger by way of Comple- 


fit to 


lie with his Neighbour's 
— 5 : This the Learned Interpreter 
of Chalcocondylas does plainly ſay, and 


it 
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it ſtands ſo in the laſt Royal Edition 


in alan, and having obfervd 


this Miſtake. This Account ſeems ſo 


lone, had reported it to Chalcoconaylas 


— — 
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of that Author: But the word in Greet 
is, nvgarrz, * which' one would ſuſ- 
pe& was rather meant of Ming; no 
doubt ſome wandring Greek had been 


our way of Kyſſing our Neighbours 
Wives, which might as well be let a- 


in a word of neareſt Affinity in the 
Greek, and thereby given Occaſion to 


probable, that (with Submiſſion to 
the Critics) I durſt almoſt venture 
from thence, to add one other word 
to our Gloſſar ie. 


a 


1 


= =y * — 


_ 


be n0 & eat Doubt of tbe Correction 1 made, nor need: 
be word be thrown into 4 Gloſſary any otherwiſe that 
as it ſeems to be tbere rengred from the Engliſh,” | © 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Oriental Learning, ]Ewisu 
WEE: 4.2. » 9 


T has been an Old 

- Queſtion, and much *s i 
debated among Lear- = 
.ned Men, whether = 
| greater Profit or In- 
convenience ariſeth 
125 from reading the ſew- 
ih Books: On the one hand it is al- 
ledg d, that the Hebrew Tongue, and 
Jewiſh Rites: and Cuſtoms, can be no 
way ſo well learn'd, as from them- 
ſelves ; and that as in order to under- 
ſtand the Greek and Roman Polity, 
It is neceſſary to read Greek and La- 
| tin 
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Latin Authors: So, if we would be 


acquainted with the Jewiſh Affairs, 
we cannor learn them better, than 
from their own Books. On the other 
ſide, they have been charg'd with 
Fools Ignorance, even in their own Af- 
airs ; and their Books ſaid to be ſo 


ſtuffed with Trifles, or, what 1s worſe, 


with poyſonous Opinions, that the 


Profit in reading them will not coun- 


tervail the Danger. Accordingly they 
have met with a very different fate; 
at one time they have been order d to 
be read and ſtudied, as by Clement the 
(m) Cle- 57h (m) in the Council of Vienne. 


_ * And again, the Talmudic Books have 
been adjudg'd to be burnt, as 12000 

() V. Sixt. Volumes were by public Order, () 
Senenſe. only out of one Library at Cremona; 
a. p. 20. and had not the Famous Reuchlin 
advocated for them under the Empe- 


ror Maximilian, they had been in dan- 


ger of an unrverfal Ruine. 


IN ſuch Variety there may be need 
of Diſt inction; and therefore the Jew- 
iſh Writers may be conſider'd two 
ways, either as Witneſſes or Interpre- | 

ters: In the firſt Senſe, they — 935 
altn- 


upon L EARNING. 
aithful Depoſitaries, and very uſeful 


in handing down the Sacred Volumes, 


ind in preſerving the Text intire : In 
the other ſenſe, their Skill or Autho- 
rity, as Interpreters, has not been 
thought very conſiderable. 


TRE great Reaſon whereupon their 


Books have been valu'd, has been their 
ſeeming Antiquity : In the laſt Age, 
we have been told of Books as old as 
Abraham and Ezra, that have had 


J the fortune to be believ'd by Wiſemen; 
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(0) and could their Riſe be trac'd up ( , Pe. 
and derived from ſuch an Original, 3 
they would have reaſon to be valu'd: cap. 1. Ex- 


But this Vizor has been taken off, and ee. 9+ 6. 


their Novelty or Impoſture has been 
detected: Morinus has brought down 
moſt of them ſeveral Centuries from 
their boaſted Height. Their Talmud 


that has been commented upon by the 


Modern Rabbins, has been ſhewn to be 
little older than the Age of Juſtinian, 


J the firſt Authentic mention we have 


of the Mi ſna, or Text of that Book 


J (for the Gemara, or Comment muſt 


have been yet later) being in one of 


tention 


8. Oe. 


J iis Novels () and probably, the Con- 8 "_ 


tention among the Fews about receiv- 
ing it, had given occafion to that 
Law. Origen and St. Ferome knew 
nothing of that Book ; who notwith- 
ſtanding were inquiſitive Men, and 
knowing 111 the Hebrew, and having 
had Opportunities of conſulting their 
Hebrew Maſters, and Occaſions of 

citing them, and having done it in 
things of leſs moment, could not hare | 
avoided mentioning this, had it beey 
then in being, and ſo noted, as to 

a ſtanding Law Eccleſiaſtical and 
(q) Morin, Civil among the Fews. (q) Their | 
3 two Books Bahir and Zobar, ſo vene- 
rable among them for their mighty 
Age, have been brought down yet low- 
er ; tho' whatever Age they be of, 
they can be of no uſe to any, being 
only a Heap of Cabbaliſtical Nice- | 
Hburtorfties, () which, tho much valu'd by 
Bibi. Aub. ſuch Men, as adiire every thing that 
i: is abſtruſe and hidden, are ſufficiently | 
known to be nothing better than Jar- 
gon and Cant. The Truth of it is, 
tew of their ancient Books have been | 
thought much better, being either ſo 
myſtical as hardly to be urderſtood, 
or ſo full of groſs Legend, as to _ 
| : them 
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them to take ſhelter under Allegories 
to reconcile them to Senſe. There is 


little Light to be borrow d from them, 
for almoſt a 1000 Years after the laſt 
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Deſtruction of their Temple; and 


tho? about that time, ſome of the mo- 


dern Rabbins began to introduce Learn- 


ing, yet this was no part of their 


Rabbiniſm, but a Departing there- 
from; moſt of the Learning they had 


was borrow? d from the Arabians ; and 


Maimonides, Qui primus inter ſugs de- 
fir nugari, by mixing Philoſoyhy and 


Reaſon with his Comments, in order 
to make their Books ſpeak Senſe, there- 


continually perſecuted for it by his 


Brethren, () and hardly ,eſcap'd be- (B f 
ing branded for a: Heretick. They 


by y gave ſuch Offence that he was 


Præf. in 
Mor. Ne- 


55 have · taken the ſame way, ought wb. 


upon their Principles to fall under 
the like Cenſure; and it ought al- 


ways to be remembred, that the mo- 


dern Rabbins have dane: beſt, whoſe 


Authority by their Age is inconſide- 
rable, and their Skill, not ſo extraor- 
dinary, as to need be imitated by 
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(t) Mor. 
Nevoch. 
Par. 1. 


Cap. 67. 


(ungen. 
Cap. 6 Oe - 


(x) Fob. 


Forſterus, 
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Language as well, and their Critical 
and Philological Learning much better 
than they do themſelves. Even Mai- 


monides (t) confeſſeth of his Times, 
that the Fews were not then skilful in 
their own Language. ED 


# > 


IA not ignorant with what De- 
fign ſome Men have decry'd the Rab- 


bins; whatever their Deſign may 


have been, they may have ſpoke Truth, 
and at the fame time miſtake their 


Aim : We have the leſs Reaſon to be 
jealous of them, ſince they are not 
the only Men that have gone this 


way: For to — by Luther, who 
has treated the Rabbins very ruggedly 
(4). Let us hear what a great Pro- 


feſſor, Reuchlin's Scholar and Succeſ- 


for, fays of them, one who had ſpent 


all his Life, and part of his Eftate in 
theſe Studies; (x) In his Preface to 
the Dictonary (one of the firſt conſide- 
rable ones of this kind) he gives this 


Account, © In them is no Light, no 


* Knowledge of God, no Spirit, no 
« true and folid Art, no Under- 


_ © ſtanding even ofthe Hebrew Tongue 


= —they 
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Sacred Text; their Dictionaries 
* and Comments have brought more 


" Obſcurity than Light Or Truth 


And then goes on to challenge them 


in matter of Fact, and to point out a 
a better way than that which they 


have follow'd, and ſuch as himſelf 


has purſu d. 


HE may have gone too far in de- 
preſſing the Rabbins ; if he have been 
too warm in decry ing them, doubtleſs 
others have gone too great a Length 
the other way, who have ſtudied the 
Talmud ſo long as to draw Contagion 
from thence, and almoſt become Rab- 
bins themſelves: A Countryman of 
our own has exceeded in this, who, 
tho' he has only commented upon one 


Book, has had ſuch Faith in the Tal. 


mud, as to believe, That many of 


* its Traditions were Divinely de- 
ee 


cc 


which it was not lawful for My/es 
to divulge in Writing ; but being 
tranſmitted down Orally to his Po- 
© fterity, they are related to us in the 
S 2 * Talmud 


v6 


o 


A 


liver d to Moſes in Mount Sinai, 


Ls anne: 7 . 268k 
« ——they have done nothing worth - 
* notice towards underſtanding the 


2 
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FTalmudic Books, (y) And leaſt this 

92 ſhould not be enough, he is of Opi- 

. nion, There are many Allegorical 

Allegorica and Pious Sayings contain'd there, 

5 p14 di- © that were utter d by the Ancient 

2 **© Rabbins, when heated with the 

Kebbin: Divinity, and mov'd by God. Could 
pts ha * any Jet have ſaid more? Or could 

ejuſq; nu- It be 1magin'd, a Chriſtian would have 
mime a" laid fo much? If theſe be the Fruits of 

fler fu, Rabbinical Enquiries, ſurely they were 1 
in ſeriptis better let alone. That a Man that is 
9 converſant in theſe ſort of Studies 
tur, ibid. ſhould undervalue all other ſorts of 

Learning, is no new thing; it is 

what has been obſerv'd, and for which 

a Reaſon may be given : For thefe En- 

quiries being out of the way, and not 

| every Man's Poſſeſſion, vulgar Studies 

j| muſt be deſpis d by Men of uncom- 

mon Attainments, and thoſe only va- 

| lued that are difficult and uncommon. | 

| Or that others ſhould imagine they 

find Eloquence in the Rabbins, and 

ſhould compare Abravanel to Cicero, 

and Aben-Ezra to Saluft (z), is not 

(Dun. very ſtrange ; for Men are apt to find 

Crit. Hiſt, Beauty in Blemiſhes, where they have 

J. 3. c. 7. 7 | plac'd 


11 
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37 
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plac'd their Affections: But that Men 
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ſhould proceed to 1dolize them, no o- 


ther Reaſon can be aſſign'd, but that 


which is given for all Idols, and that 


is, That they are all of them vain. 


BECAUSE the Rabbins have been 
ſaid to have borrow'd moſt of their 
humane Learning from the Arabians, 
I will likewiſe ſpeak one word of 
them, As the 7eme hive borrow'd 
from the Arabians, ſo have the Arabi- 
ans from the Greek. For they were 


ſo far from having any Learning of 


their own, . that the true Arabs, the 


Deſcendants of Iſmael, had no Letters; 


and their Language muſt have been 
loſt, had it not been preſerv'd in 
their Poems, that were compos'd by 
their ancient Bards (a), and: by their 
Facility being eaſily learnt, were deli- 
verd down from hand to hand. O- 
ther Learning they had very little, 
except Poetry, till having over-run the 
Eaſtern Parts of the Greek Empire, they 


were taught it by the vanquith'd Peo- 
ple, who tranſlated the Greek Authors 
for them into their own Language ; 


and the Arabians being Men of quick 
Fett 8 2 _ . with 


(4) Pocock 
ad Spec. 
Arab. 
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Wits, refin'd ſo much upon their Au- 
thors, that Ariſtorle became more ſub- 
tle in the Arabic, than he was before 
in his own Tongue; and ſo much was 
he admir'd in that Dreſs, that he was 
turn'd from thence into Latin, with 
Averroes upon him, and for ſome time 
one was not thought to underſtand 4- 
riftotle aright, unleſs he had read him 
with Averroes's Comment. But this 
Humor held no longer than Averroes 
came to be underſtood, (underſtood 1 
fhould not have ſaid, for perhaps no 
Man ever underſtood him, but till he 
came to be better look'd into) for then 

his over-great Nicety was not only 
diſcover'd ; but beſide other Errors, 
he was charged with the Whimſies 

(% Lud. and Viſions of the Alcoran (b): And 
ove... Averroes is now as much out of faſhion 
rut. Art. for his Philoſophy, as Avicen is for his 
Lib, 3. Phyſic, tho' they were once the Won- 
der of their Age and Nation. 
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PHYS Ic and Philoſophy were 
the Studies wherein the Arabians ex- 
cell'd moſt, and therefore the Books 
of that kind were firſt tranſlated and 
publiſh'd among us: But ſince thoſe 
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Books have ceaſed to be admir'd, an 
Attempt has been made another way, 
and we have been furniſh'd with a Sett 
of Arabic Hiſtorians, by Erpenius, Go- 
lus, and Dr. Pocock. Their Books 

may be ſeen, and containing Matter of 
Fact, every Man is able to judge of 
their Performance : What fort of Hi- 
ſtorian Abulpharaijus is, may be in- 
ferr'd from his Learned Editor, who 
was under Diſcouragements in pub- 
liſh ing him, from his Diſagreement 
with Greek and Roman Hiſtory, I am 
ture 'Emrychines is no better (whom Mr. 
Selden 1s pleas d to ſtyle Our Ain 
Bede; ) His Hiſtory of the Council 
of Nice is ſuch a Romance, as exceeds 
all Faith, but that of a Rabhiu or A- 
rabian (c). According to him above (c)xurych. 
2000 Biſhops met at Nice, after they 5. 44e. 
had been above two Years in aſſem- 
bling there: The Patriarch of Alex- 
andria is appointed Preſident, and no 
more Notice taken of Hoſius, than if 
he had not been preſent : Conſt antine 
is defcrib'd as transferring his Power 
upon the Biſhops by the Delivery of 
his Ring, Sword, and Scepter, with o- 
ther things equally abſurd : And that 
Dt. | 8 4 ä 
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the Canons might bear better propor- 
tion to the Number of Biſhops ; in 

the Arabic Copies we have above a 

(d) r. Ar. hundred, (d) whereas all the World 

Ecchl. knows there are only. twenty genuine 

Eutych, C fthat Council png, ny 

Find. par, Canons of that Council. 

2.4 17. | I 


W᷑xE have been told oftner than once 
of Livy compleat in Arabic, yet dor- 
mant among their Manuſcripts: But 
if their Tranſlations be no better than 
their Hiſtories, (and if we will take 
ce) Be Huctiuss (e) Account of them, they 


et . are rather worſe,) we have no Reaſon 
to deſire it over-eagerly, tho' it could 


121: 
be produc d, which I almoſt deſpair it 
ever ſhall. Nor have we Reaſon to 
be more fond of their Geography, if 
we may make an Eſtimate from that 
Taſte thereof, which has been given 
us, by Gabriel Sionita, in the Nubian 
Geographer, who has reliſh'd ſo little 
with the World, as not to raiſe any 
Thirſt or Appetite of having more. 
With what Exactneſs he has deſcrib'd 
the three Parts of the World, particu- 
larly Europe, might be eaſily ſhown, | 
were it worth the while to trace him 
in his Failings: He is to be ** 
TY J 2 


. 11 
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and every one that has a Globe and 
Maps, can judge of the Work. 


IN. one word, the great Uſe of the 
Arabian and Rabbinical Writers ſeems 
to be, in confuting the Alcoran and 
Talmud: and to that end, there 1s 


no doubt they may be effectually 


uſeful. 
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is profeſs'd in the 
Schools, 1s become 
an Art, and ſo pro- 


Learning, that it 


and much Pains to maſter it; an Ar- 
gument ſure, that it is not fo very 
necefſary, otherwiſe it would need leſs 
Skill to be underſtood. I would not 


detract from, much leſs deny all Uſe 


of this ſort of Learning, tho if Tſhould 
be free in my Cenſures, 1 ſhould have 
8 good 


IVINITY, as it 


found a Piece of 


requires great Parts, 
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good Authority to warrant me therein; 


moſt of the firſt Reformers having led 


the way, and ſome of them having 
declaim'd againſt it pretty warmly. Its 
great Abuſe in the Church of Rome 
had given too juſt Occaſion to this; for 


that Church having adopted it into 


her Syſtems, and interwoven 1t with 


moſt of her Opinions, and the School. 
men having been the great Champi- | 
ons of her Cauſe, the Reformers were 


never ſafe, till they had difarm'd her 


of this Hold, which they did by ex- 
poſing this new Method, and intro- 


ducing in its ſtead a much ſurer one, 


built upon the clear Text of Scripture, 


and Deductions from thence, which 
they made uſe of in all their Confe- 
rences and Diſputations. This, tho? | 


the true and ancient way, and moſt a- 


greeable to the Simplicity of the Goſ- 


pel, yet had been much neglected by 
the Schoolmen, who having broached 


new Opinions, were to ſupport them 


by new Methods, and the Scriptures 
having been filent, or not ſpeaking 


home to their purpoſe, they therefore 


us'd them very ſparingly : The Au- 


thority of the Fathers was calld in, | 


and 


and where theſe were deficient, Ari- 


ſtotles Philoſophy was to ſupply the 


Defect, (without whom, if the Ob- 
ſervation in my Author (JF) be true, (H 1s ce 
2 Neighbouring Church had wanted See 
ſome Articles of Faith) the Fathers le, 
and Philoſophical Reaſons were their i baver 
greater Strength. Tho', after all, it . 
muſt be confeſs'd, that where the Opi- nente tut- 
nions of their Church have not been „ 823 
concern d, and where they have argu'd ce 7 
barely upon the Principles of Reaſon, 204 foge 
they have often done exceeding well; ee. 
only launcing out beyond their Line c di 
they have as frequently miſcarried. 00 lig. 
| | | „„ 
THE Faults in this ſort of Lear- — 
ning are chiefly theſe, (1. ) Defective- T.. 
neſs for want of proper Helps. (2.) 
Incoherence. (3.) Nicety. (4.) Ob- 
ſcurity. (5.) Barbarity. (I.) The 
Languages are one proper Help; for 
Ariſtotless Philoſophy, and many of 
the Fathers being writ in Greek, it 
was neceſſary, in order to be Maſter 
of theſe, that the Language wherein 
they were writ ſhould be underſtood: 
This Help the Schoolmen wanted, 
having had no Greek, and only a ve- 
TY 
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ry moderate ſhare of Latin: Ari/totle 
was known to them in a Tongue that 
was none of his own, and being ob- 
ſcure enough in himſelf, was much 
more ſo, in wretched Tranſlations ; 
and the Fathers, who were very Intel- 
ligible in Greek, were either obſcur d, 
by being turn'd into another Idiom, 
or were made to ſpeak ſomewhat they 
never meant. Both Greek and La- 
tin Fathers have been treated equally 


ill, for want of another proper Help, 


vis. Criticiſm, in diſtinguiſhing Ge- 
nuine from Spurious Authors; for 
want of which, Authorities have been 
crudely ſwallow'd down without Di- 
ſtinction; falſe Authorities have been 
obtruded, and true ones rejected, or 
often mutilated ; the Ages of Authors 
have been confounded, and ſome late 
Impoſtor has aſſumed the Name of a 
venerable Father. Inſtances whereof 
(for I do not love to dwell upon Sores) | 
may be had in Launoy in ſeveral of his 
Epiſtles, and in Danæus's Cenſure up- 
pon the firſt Book of Sentences. 


.) Br Incoherence I do not mean 
any Inconſequence in the way of Argu- 
ing 
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but a Diſagreement of the Parts, that 
It principally conſiſts of: which being 
1 chiefly two (as we have before ob- 
. ſerv'd) the Sentences of the Fathers 
and Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, what tole- 
rable- Agreement can there be betwixt 
two things ſo very different ; moſt of 
y (the Fathers were Platonifts in their O- 

| Foinion, poſſibly for the ſake of ſome 
y Agreement, which that Philoſophy 
), 


ſeem d to have with the Chriſtian Re- 


- JTligion : Origen, St. Chryſoftom, and to 


more follow'd in the Schools, than all 
the reſt, was of that Number: Ari/torle 
was either much neglected by the Fa- 
thers, or where they had occaſion to 
(peak of him, they uſually condemn 
him ; and that either for his Sophi- 


I ſuitable Notions of God and Provi- 
I dence; which are of the firſt Conſidera- 

tion in the Schools. Even in the 
Church of Rome, Ariflotle was often 
torbid, ſometimes order'd to be burnt ; 
and what 1s moſt ſtrange, at that time 
when his Books were commented up- 


by 


ing in the Divinity of the Schools, 4 


name no more, St. Auguſtine, who was 


ſtie way of Reaſoning, or for his un- 


on by Aquinas, they ſtood prohibited 
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by a Decree of Gregory the IX. (g.). 
Of late, almoſt in our time, a Propo- 
ſal was made at Rome to Gregory the 
XIV. that Ariſtotles Phi loſophy might 
be baniſh'd the Schools, and Platos 
ſubſtituted in his place, as being more 
agreeable to the Chriſtian Religion, 
and Sence of the Fathers; and a- 
bove forty Propoſitions were then pro- 
duc d, wherein Plato's Conſonancy was 
ſhewn, in all which Ariſtotle was pre- 
tended ( to be diflonant from the 
true Religion: Whether upon Juſt 
Grounds or no, I will not venture to 
determine ʒ for ſince Platoniſm has 
obtain d, as it once did pretty early, 
and has again done of late, it has been 
found liable to as dangerous Conſe- 


quences, as any that have been yet 


charg d upon the other Philoſophy. | 


only bring thus much to ſhew, that 
there can be no good Agreement in this 
particular, where the Parts are of ſo 
different a Nature, as the Fathers and 
Ariſtotle, and ſo jarring, that Anek can- 
not naturally cohere. 


3.) NICETY is ah great fault of 
the Schools, her Doctors have _ 
7 


ell 


Id 
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ſtyl'd Profound, Subile, Irrefragable; 
Titles which they have moſt valu'd 


themſelves upon, and ſeem not much 


to have affected the Reputation of being 


Familiar and Eaſie, at leaſt none of 


their Titles have been derived from 


thence. They delight in refining up- 
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on one another, and ſometimes ſpin 


ſo fine a thread, that it is either broke, 


or much weakned in drawing it out: 


They have perplex d Knowledge, by 
ſtarting inſuperable Difficulties, and 


ſeem in this to have run into the ſame 


fault with your too profound Politi- 
cians, who, as they have often fore- 


ſeen Deſigns, which are neither prac- 
ticable, nor ever intended ; ſo theſe Men 
have propos'd Objections that would 


never have been thought of, had not 
they firſt ſtarted them; the Conſe- 
quence whereof has been, that we have 
furniſhed our Enemies with Objections, 
who have made uſe of our Weapons, 


and have turn'd our Artillery againſt 


us. This is too viſible in our Modern 


Socini ang, who have often gather d out 
of this Store-houſe, and by picking 
up Difficulties in the School men, have 
turn'd their Objections into Proof and 
Ho T e 
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Arguments, and have thereby gain'd 
the Reputation of ſubtle Men. Thus 
Controverſies have been multiplied, 
and thoſe we have already, have ſwoln 
to an unmeaſureable height, and every 
Difference has become irreconcilable ; 
whilſt Men ſtudy Nicety more than 
Peace, and ſtrech their Wits, and rack 
their Inventions, to out- reach their Op- 

* And it were well if the 

iſchief had ſtopt here, and Mens 
Curioſity had not led them on, from 
nice Queſtions to ſuch as are impi- 
ous: It has done this, and left I ſhould 
be thought to do them wrong, I ſhall 
refer the Reader to an unexception- 

i 3 4, able Author () one of the Greateſt 

| I Eucbar. Champions, the Church of Rome ever 

\þ 1. 3- cb. had, for a Catalogue of them ; which 

1 18 are ſo offenſive to Chriſtian Ears, that 

| I forbear to put them down in Englith 

| though he has not ſcrupled to give 
| them in a more common Language. 


(A. )OBSCURITY, where wan 
are intricate in themſelves, if they be 
not ſo clearly explain'd in treating of 
them, as might be deſir d, the Nature 
of the things will excuſe, as not being 
pe” capable 
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capable of Perſpicuity; or if hard 
Terms are made uſe of, if very Sig- 
| nificative, and not too many, this is 
| what is allowable in all Arts: But 
then, if Terms of Art have been mul- 

z tiply d beyond Neceſſity, and without 
| FF Significancy; or if things that are 
: plain in themſelves have been obſcur'd, 
by being handled too artificially, this 
ſure 1s a great Abuſe ; and this 1s, 
what has been charg'd upon many of 
the Schoolmen, The Myſteries of Re- | 
ligion are not capable of being rendred | 
obvious to Reaſon, and therefore if 
they have not made theſe plain, they 
are not to be blam'd; they would have 
been more excuſable, had they ex- 
plain'd them leſs, and had not truſted 
too much to Rational Helps, in ex- 
plaining things, that are not the Ob- 
jects of our Underſtanding : but tho 
Myſteries are not to be explain d, other 
things in Religion are clear enough, 
and would continue ſo, were they not 
clouded and involv'd by too much Art. 
Ido not charge this as a general Fault, 
tho it be too common ; ſome of the i 
Schoolmen axe leſs Obnoxious to this if 
Charge, and generally the firſt are it 
| TT leaſt 
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leaſt obſcure; and Lombard and Aqui- 
nas, the two Anthors of the Sentences 
and Sims have been more plain, than 
many of thoſe thathavewrit upon them, 
whoſe Comments have often helpt to 
obſcure the Text. It 1s an odd Com- 

(De mendation that is given by Cardan(k) 
7.15, to one of our Countrymen, one of the 
moſt ſubtil among the Doctors, that 

only one of his Arguments was enough 

to puzzle all Poſterity, and that when 

he grew old he wept, becauſe he could 

not underſtand his own Books. Men 

_ that write D- Subtilitate, muſt be al- 
6 | low'd to ſay what they pleaſe, but 
= thoſe of ordinary Capacities would 
: have thought it a gteater Character, 
that our Doctor had well explain'd 

that one Argument, and had writ fo, 

that he might have been underſtood. 

There are great Charms in being e- 
{| ſteem'd ſubtil, and it is an Argument 
; hereof, that Cardan commends this 
Author for his Subtilty, whom in all 

() Riebard probability, he had never ſeen, other- 
a . wiſe he could not ſo foully have mi- 
ſeib. lenet. ſtaken his Name, as he does (I) and 
1520. 4 as ſome others have done, that have 
aan. ſpoke of this Author, who is very 


Foban. 


— 
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rare. He is indeed profoundly ob- 
ſcure, tho' I muſt confeſs, I have only 
look'd into him ſo far, as to obſerve 
his way of writing, which 1s really 
ſuch, as if he never meant to be un- 
derſtood. Others have been faulty e- 
nough in this way, and it were no 
hard task to ſhew it in many of the 
reſt, but having mention'd this Man, 
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I can ſay nothing worſe againſt Ob- 


{curity. 


(5.) RouGHn Language and Barba- 


rouſneſs of Expreſſion, that were made 
ſo great Objections upon the reviving 
of Learning, and are yet ſo with Po- 
lite Men, whoſe Ears can bear nothing 


without Ornament and Smoothneſs , 


ſhall be no great Faults with me, 
and in abſtruſe Sub jects may be born 
with; and I ſhould digeſt Carammel s 
new Scholaſtic Diale&, provided it 
conduc'd to promote Knowledge: 
However, a bad Dreſs and ill Men are 
Blemiſhes upon Knowledge, tho' they 
detract nothing from its Strength, and 
ought to be ſome Mortification to 
: Cw Im who are apt to ayer: 
themſelves upon imaginary Perfection. 

* 3 Of 
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Of all Men they are farther from it, 
and after ſo many Imperfections as 
have been charg'd upon them, it was 
ſurpriſing, to me, to meet with one of 
the laſt Commentators upon the Sr 
(m) Bat. (m) writing as if he had liv'd before 
me Luther. In a Prefatory Diſcourſe en- 
oe. Par. titl'd, Commendatio Doctrinæ D. Tho- 
1659 me, he endeavours to prove in ſo many 

| ſeveral Chapters, that St. Thomas had 
| | writ his Books, not without ſpecial 
| 

| 

| 


Infuſion of God Almighty, Chap. 1. 
That in writing them, he receiv'd 
many things by Revelation. Chap. 2. 
That all he writ was without any Er- 
1 ror. Chap. 4. That Chriſt had given 
= _ Teſtimony to his Writings. Chap. 6. 
| And to ſhew of how near the ſame Au- 
thority, St. Thomas's Sm is to the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, he aſſures us, That as 
in the firſt General Councils, it was 
uſual to have the Holy Bible laid o- 
pen upon the Altar, as the Rule of 
their Proceedings; ſo in the laſt Gene- 
ral Council (which with them is the 
Council of Trent,) St. Thomas's Sum 
Was placd with the Bible upon the 
ſame Altar, as another Inferior Rule 
of Chriſtian Doctrine. Chap. 8. which 


18 
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is very agreeable to what has been 


writ by a Jeſuit (u) upon the ſame G7) Launer. 
Subject, That all the General Coun- % a 


cils, that have been held ſince St. Tho- 
mas liv'd, have taken the Opinions 
they defin d from his Doctrine. It 
were needleſs after this to cite the E- 
logy of another Jeſuit, (0) where St. 
Thomas is ſtyl'd an Angel, and that as 


he learnt many things from the Angels, 344. 


ſo he taught the Angels ſome things: 
That St. Thomas had ſaid, what St, 
Paul was not ſuffer'd to utter ; that 
he ſpeaks of God as if he had ſeen him, 
and of Chriſt, as if he had- been his 
Voice, and more to this Effet. 


WäQä EN ſuch bold Expreſſions are 
openly vented, it 1s time to look about 
us, and 1t concerns every Man to en- 
deavour to give a Check to ſuch da- 
ring Aſſertions. I am far from detra- 
Ring either from the Knowledge or 
Holineſs of St. Thomas, which doubt- 
leſs were both extraordinary; but when 
2 Mortal Man is equall'd to the An- 
gels in Heaven, and ſuch Elogies 
iven him, as, if he were capable of 
gearing, he mult bluſh to receive; it 
> wa is 


4 
4 
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zs Juſtice to him, to reſcue him from 


falſe and undue Praiſes. 'To do him 
Right, he has improv'd Natural Reaſon 
to an uncommon Height, and many 
of thoſe Proofs of a God, and Pro- 
vidence, and Natural Religion, that 
have been advanc'd of late, as new 
Arguments, with ſo much Applauſe, 
have been borrow'd from him or other 


Schoolmen; and are only not his, by 


being put in a new Dreſs, and ſome- 
times in a worſe Method. Had it been 
his Fortune to have liv'd in a happier 
Age, under better Opportunities, and 
with thoſe Helps that we now enjoy, 
he muſt have made a greater Genius, 
than many of thoſe, who are now 
Jook'd upon with Wonder. 


CHP. 


CH AT... a 
CONCLUSION. 


ND now having gone 
#| thro' the ſeveral ſorts 
of Learning, and ob- 
| ſerv'd the variousDe- 
feats, and oft-times 
VUncertainties, which 
they are ſubject to: 
The Concluſion is obvious, That ſince 
no compleat Satisfaction is to be met 
with from them, we are to ſeek for it 
ſomewhere elſe, if happily it may be 
found. It may be found, but not in 
our own Powers, or by our own 
Strength; and that which our moſt 
- exalted 
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exalted Reaſon, under all its Improve- 
ments, cannot yield us, is only to be 
had from Revelation. It 1s there we 
may ſecurely reſt, after the Mind has 
try'd all other ways and methods of 
Knowledge, and has tir'd it ſelf with 
fruitleſs Enquiries. It is with the 


Mind, as with the Will and Appe- 


tites; for as after we have try'd a 
thouſand Pleaſures, and turn d from 
one Enjoyment to auother, we find 
no reſt to our Deſires, till we at laſt 
fix them upon the Soveraign Good: 
So in purſuit of Knowledge, we meet 
with no tolerable ſatisfaction to our 
Minds, till after we are wearied with | 
tracing other methods, we turn them 
at laſt upon the One Supreme and 


 Unerring Truth. And were there no 


other uſe of humane Learning, there 
is at leaſt this in it, That by its ey 
Defects, it brings the Mind to a Senſe 
of its own Weakneſs, and makes it 
more readily, and with greater wil- 
Iingneſs, ſubmit to Revelation God 
may have ſo order'd in his wife Pro- 
vidence, thereby to keep us in a con- 
ſtant dependance upon himſelf, and 
under a neceſſity of conſulting him | 

m 


. 
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in his Word; which ſince Profane 
Men treat ſo neglectfully already, 
they would have it in greater Con- 
tempt; and it would be much more 
vile in their eyes, did they find any 
thing within them equally perfect, 
which might guide them in their 
Courſe, and bring them to the Hea- 
ven, where they would be. But this 
ſince they do not meet with, it ought 
Ito wean them from an Opinion of 
themſelves, and incline them to ſeek 
out Satisfaction ſomewhere elſe, and 
to take ſhelter where it may be found. 


I HAVE ſaid nothing in this whole 
Diſcourſe (nor can I repeat it too of- 
ten) with deſign to diſcredit humane 
Learning; I am neither of their mind + 
JT (7) who were for burning all Books, (o) Ana- 
except their Bibles ; nor of that Papciſisin 
Learned Man's Opinion, who thought 
the Principles of all Arts and Sciences 
might be borrow'd from that Store- 
houſe ; I would willingly put a juſt 
value upon the one, without depreſ- 
ling the other: But where Men laſh 
out the other way, and take the li- 
berty to exalt Learning to the pre- 
. judice 
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judice of Religion, and to oppoſe ſhal- 
Fa Reaſon to Revelation, it is then 
time, and every Man's buſineſs, to 
endeavour to keep 1t under, at leaſt 
to prevent its aſpiring ; by not ſuf- 
fering it to paſs its due Bounds. Our 
Reaſon is a proper Guide in our En- 
quiries, and 15 to be followed, where 
it keeps within its Sphere; but ſhi- 
ning dimly, it muſt borrow Rays from 
the Fountain of Light, and muſt al- 
ways act ſubordinately to Revelation. 
Whenever 1t croſſeth that, it 1s out 


of its Sphere, and indeed contradicts 


its own Light ; for nothing is more 
reaſonable, that to believe a Revela- 


tion, as being grounded upon God's 


Veracity, without which even Rea- 
ſon it ſelf will be often doubting. 
That whatever God (who is Truth 
it ſelf) reveals, is true: Is as ſure 
and evident a Propoſition, as any we 
can think of: It is certain in its 
Ground, and evident in its Connex- 
10n, and needs no long Conſequences 
to make it out; whereas moſt of our 
rational Deductions are often both 
weakly bottom'd, and depending upon 
a long train of Conſequences, which 
are 


upon LEARNING. 

are to be ſpun from one another, 
their ſtrength is often loſt, and the 
thread broken, before we come at the 
Concluſion. W 


AN p tho' it be commonly obje- 
cted, that there are as many Differen- 
ces concerning Divine Truths, as a- 
bout thoſe of Nature: yet I think 
there needs nothing further to be ſaid 
to this, but that Men would approach 
Divine Truths with the ſame Diſpo- 
ſitions, that are required by Philoſo- 


phers to the reading of their Wri- 


tings, and the Objection would ſoon 
fall to the ground : 'The beſt Philo- 
ſophers require, that in reading their 
Books, we ſhould lay aſide Partiality 
to a Party, all Paſſion and other Pre- 
judice; and let Men only approach 
the Scriptures with the ſaine Prepa- 
rations of Mind, and with theſe and 
ordinary Grace (that is never want- 
ing to thoſe that ſeek it) I dare be 
1 confident they will have no reaſon to 
complain of Obſcurity or Ambigu- 
1ty in thoſe Sacred' Writings : With 

theſe Helps (that are had by asking) 
the weakeſt and moſt ordinary Capa- 


city 
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city ſhall ſee enough, and ſhall not ſtand 
in need of deep Reach or Penetration, 
which are — to the under- 
ſtanding of Nan: Truths. God, 
who would have all Men happy, has 
hkewiſe made them all fo far wile, 
and has ſo order'd, that the moſt im- 
portant Truths, ſhould be the moſt 
eaſie and common ; and it can be no 
G Objection, that to the underſtanding 
| of them, we muſt make uſe of ord!- 
| nary means, and muſt come prepar d 
with ſuitable Difpoſitions : This is 
what is neceſſary in all other things; 
for every thing is beſt underſtood by 
the ſame Spirit oy which it is writ. 
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Gop has gone yet farther with 
us; Neceſſary Truths are not only | 
the moſt common, but he has like- | 
wiſe made them the moſt convincing, 
and has given them a power, that is 
not eaſily reſiſted: Rational Argu- 
ments, however convincing they may 

ſeem, are uſually repell'd by Reaſon, | 
and it is hard to convince a Man by | 
ſuch methods, that is equally Maſter 
of Reaſon with our ſelves ; whereas 
x Divine Truths — their own 1 
they 
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good uſe. Upon the Convening of 
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they act upon us with a ſecret power, 

and preſs the Mind with and almoſt 

irreſiſtable Strength, and do not only 

perſwade, but almoſt force an Aſſent: 

The firſt only act like Light, the o- 

ther ſtrike down and plerce us thro? 
like Lightning. We have as remark- 

able a paſſage to this purpoſe (90, (9)$%on. 

as moſt in Eccleſiaſtical Story; which t.. 1. 

tho well atteſted, yet were it only a 5h. 1 

Parable, the Moral of it might be of J. 1. 4. 3. 


of the firſt General Council at Nice, 


and the appearing of the Chriſtian 
Biſhops there, ſeveral of the Heathen 


Philoſophers offer'd themſelves among 
the Sons of God, intending to ſigna- 
lize themſelves upon ſo great an oc- 
caſion, by attacking the Faith in its 


moſt Eminent Profeſlors, and by en- 


deavouring to overthrow it by Phi- 


loſophy and Reaſon. To this End ſe- 
veral Conferences were held upon the 


Principles of Reaſon, by the moſt no- 


ted Men of either Party, in which 
one of the Philoſophers more forward 


than the reſt, begun to grow Inſo- 


lent upon a ſuppos d Advantage, and 
muſt needs Triumph before Victory: 


An aged Biſhop took fire at this, one 


who 
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who had been a Confeſſor in the late 


Perſecution, and was more noted for 
his Faith than Learning ; Philoſophy 
he had none, but encounters his Ad- 


verſary in anew manner, in the Name 
of Jeſus, and by the Word of God, 


and with a few plain Weapons drawn 
from thence, he humbles the Pride of 
this arrogant Philoſopher, and ſtrait- 
way leads him Captive to the Font; 


All the Reply our Philoſopher had 
left him, was, That while he was en- 
countred by Philoſophy and humane 
Learning, he defended himſelf the 
ſame way; but being attack'd by high- * 


er Reaſons, it was neceſſary for him 


to yield himſelf up to the Power of ; 
God. Such is the Force of that Word, 


which ſimple vain Men ſo much con- 
temn. wks 7 3:08 


| Warar then muſt we do? Are we 


to give our ſelves up to this Word, 


and lay aſide all humane Learning? 


I am far from thinking ſo, and have 


already caution'd againſt any ſuch | 
wild and Anabaptiſtical Conceit; 
theſe two may well conſiſt. Learn- | 


ing is of good uſe in explaining this 


Word, and the Word ſerves very well 
5 to 
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to leſſen our Opinion of Human Lear- 
ning: The former may be ſerviceable 


J whilſt it acts miniſterially and in ſub- 


ſervience to the latter ; but being only 
a Handmaid to Religion, when ever it 
uſurps upon that, it is to be kept down 


and taught its Duty; it is ſtill only 


Human Learning that is very weak and 


very defective; and after all the great 


things that can be ſaid of it, and the 


Uſes that may be aſſign'd it, it muſt af- 


ter all be confeſs'd that our Bible is our 
beſt Book, and the only Book that can 
afford any true and ſolid Satisfaction: 
It is that which ſatisfies and never ſa- 


tiates; which the deeper it is look'd 


into pleaſeth the more, as containing 
new and hid Treaſures, by the opening 
whereof there always ſprings up in 
the Mind freſh Pleaſure and new De- 
ſire: Whereas Human Writings (like 
all Hgman Things) cloy by their 
Continuance, and we can ſcarce read 
them the ſecond time without irkſome- 


neſs, and oft - times not without nau 


ſeating thoſe fine things that pleaſe ſo 
wonderfully at the firſt reading. 


T EHE Sum of all is this, we buſie 
our ſelves in the Search of Knowledge, 
55 LF we 
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we tire out our Thoughts, and waſt 
our Spirits in this Purſuit, and after- 
wards flatter our ſelves with mighty 
Acquirements, and fill the World with 
Volumes of our Diſcoveries : Where- 
as would we take as much pains in 


_ diſcovering our Weakneſs and Defects, 


as we ſpend time in Oſtentation of our 
Knowledge, we might, with half the 
Time and Pains, ſee enough to ſhew 
us our Ignorance ; and might thereby 
learn truer Wiſdom. We frame to our 
ſelves new Theories of the World, and 
pretend to meaſure the Heavens by our 
Mathematical Skill (that is, Indefinite 
Space by a Compaſs, or Span) whilſt 
we know little of the Earth we tread 
on, and every thing puzzles us that we 
meet with there: We live upon the 
Earth, and moſt Men think they reſt. 

upon it; and yet it is a very difficult 
Queſtion in Philoſophy, Whether the 
Earth Reſts or Moves : And 1s 1t not 


very wonderful that we ſhould be ſuch 


Strangers to the Place of our abode, 
as to know Nothing, u hether we reſt 
there, or travel a daily Circuit of ſome 
Thouſand Miles 2 We rack our Inven- 
tions to find out Natural Reaſons for a 


Deluge of Waters, by fetching down 
Comets 
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Comets from above, and cracking the 
Corte of the Earth to furniſh out ſuf- 
ficient Stores for that Purpoſe ; and 
yet from the Convexity of the Waters 
and Subſidence of the Shore in ſo ma- 
ny places, it is hard to account in the 


Courſe of Nature, why there ſhould 


not be ſome Deluge every Day : And 
perhaps Providence is the ſureſt Bar, 


that has ſet Bounds to the Waters 
which they fhall not paſs. We are 


not only puzzled by things without 
us, but we are Strangers to our Own 
Make and Frame; for tho' we are 
convinc'd that we conſiſt of Soul and 
Body, yet no Man hitherto has fuf- 
ficiently deſcrib'd the Union of theſe 


two, or has been able to explain, how 


Thought ſhould move Matter; or how 
Matterſhould act upon Thought: Nay, 
the moſt minute things in Nature, if 
duly conſider d, tarry with them the 
oreateſt Wonder, and perplex us as 
much as things of greater Bulk and 
Shew. And yet we, who know fo 
little in the ſinalleſt Matters, talk of 
nothing leſs than New Theories of the 
World and vaſt Fields of Knowledge, 
buſying our ſelves in Natural Enqui- 
ie s, and flattering our ſelves with the 

| 5 7 wonder: 
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wonderful Diſcoveries and mighty Im- 

rovements that have been made in 
8 Learning, a great Part of which 
are purely imaginary ; and at the ſame 
time neglecting the only true and ſo- 
lid and ſatisfactory Knowledge. Things 
that are obſcure and intricate we pur- 
ſue with eagerneſs, whilſt Divine 
Truths are uſually diſregarded, only 
becauſe they are eaſie and common: 
Or if there be ſome of an higher na- 
ture, they ſhall poſſibly be rejected, 
becauſe they are above, or ſeemingly 
contrary to Reaſon, whilſt we admit 
ſeveral other things without ſcruple 
which are not reconcilable with Re- 
velation ; tho Reveal'd Truths be cer- 
tainly Divine ; and the other, either no 
Truths at all, or, at the beſt, only 
Human. This ſort of Conduct is very 
prepoſterous ; for, after all, true Wiſ- 
dom and ſatisfactory Knowledge is only 
to be had from Revelation; and as to 
other Truths which are to be colle&ed 
from Senſe and Reaſon, our Ignorance 
of them will always be ſo much grea- 
ter than our Knowledge, as there are 
a thouſand things we are ignorant of 
to one thing that we throughly know. 
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as ſubject to them as other Men; 
tho* upon a ſerious Review of my Book 
] have not yet met with many, and 
ſuch as I thought material I have cor- 
rected. The great Objection that has 
been made by my Friends, 1s rather a 
Defe& than a Fault. I am told by 
them my Concluſion is too ſhort, and 
that I ought to have enlarg'd upon 
the Necellity of Revelation. This J 

| e am 
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am ſenſible of, and freely own the 
Charge, but have neither Time nor 
Opportunity now to redreſs it: And 
beſides the Argument has been ſo well 
and largely treated of by other Hands, 


that little new can be ſaid upon the 
Subject. _ 


O the other ſide, I have receiv'd 


Letters and Papers from ſeveral Hands, 


which flatter me with an Opinion that 
T have done ſomewhat well; ſome of 
which it would have been an Advan- 
tage both to my Self and Book to 
have publiſh'd : But I deny my ſelf 
herein, only make this {ſmall but 
grateful Acknowledgment to the Wor- 
thy Perſons from whom they came. 


An p whereas the Word Inſuffcien- 


cy in the Title may be liable to Miſ- 


conſtruction, I underſtand no more by 
it, but that Learning is imperfe& and 
very defective in its ſeveral Particu- 
lars, as I explain my ſelf all along in 
the Book, and more particularly in the 
Preface and Concluſion. 
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HAT I have ſaid Chap. X. of 
the Certainty we have from 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, is eaſily ſhewn 
1n the main Points of Religion ; which, 
for Example, the Canon of Scripture 
and the Creed, beſides that they are 
atteſted to by Eccleſiaſtical Writers; are 
inſerted into the Definitions or Canons 
of General Councils, or of a Provin- 
cial Council, and that again receiv'd 
into the Code of the Univerſal Church : 
So that for the main Points of Reli- 
gion we have the Teſtimony in a man- 
ner of the whole Chriſtian World, and 
that in Matters of the greateſt Conſe- 
quence to Mankind, in which the Care 
and Integrity of the Reporters cannot 
poſſibly be ſuſpected: A Degree of Aſ- 
ſurance only ſhort of Divine, aud be- 
yond any thing we have from Pro- 
phane Story, tho? that too in the main 
may be certain enough. 
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